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“ But what is the use oftheories? In paging the Bienes wih matem Reston, which seems to 
amuse 


ts second childhood with the game of ‘' W 
nuissed | thought like?” 


part of my case is, that she wears no dis- 

pees Sate = she did I might ne 

em anything my sanguine y chose to represent. Her 
heart is as clear = air, and as free. 

“ Still she takes a pleasure in me, as an in t child 
does with some ingenious toy of which it is investigating the 
mechanism, usually very much to the toy’s disadvan She 
is qreally amused with my difficulty in keeping decently civil 
to Tremaddock when he interrupts our conversation with 
some stupid remark, in which she maliciously delights to dis- 
cover and answer some subtle meaning totally foreign to his 
make frum time to time to seem deeply interested in Miss 
Tremaddock. I cannot awaken a spark of jealousy, and Miss 
Tremaddock becomes oppressive beyond measure. ‘ Cousin 
— relieves me of her a —v now and then. They are 
well matched. is and glossy urbanity, with her 
flattering, over-expeasive enthusionm of pecnde. 
made it quite a genteel comedy to hear them and see them 















or of course, with my debts and liabilities, it was out of the 
question to embark in a water-logged ohie. 
By Jove though—sink the property—Edith is worth hay- 
ing of herseli—besides things often come right somehow . 
mind to come the romantic. And I’m not first 
favourite now. I might just as well work myself up in the 
betting a little, for if 1 don’t start for the plate after all, there's 
no forfeit. Not that there’s much chaace of ~~, any dis- 
tance now—but Denzil might make a mistake. not, we 
must nobblethe favourite. It 1 can’t win myself, I pot Am- 
brose as the best outsider—Marmaduke has no chance—but 
if I can make Ambrose do the nobble, and then win myself bya 
neck, that will be the double Gloucester. But then if I win, I 
quarrel with Denzil, and Denzil is worth more ready money 
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Riterature. 
NO MORE. 


BY KATHARINE FRANCES RAYMOND. 
For tha “ Albion.” 
O near and dear, kind heart and true, 
wenn ane warmth ne’er ceased to glow, 
Whose pulse no throb ignoble knew, 
By hard fate tossed from high to low! 
Thou liberal spirit, stron: 
Does pale Death part us 
No more, no more? 


No more to roam by stream or sea, 
When winds of morn or evening blow; 
No more to joy in budding 
In autumn’s rich, contented glow! 
‘lhy race is run; no more thy voice 
With us will with us rejoice— 
© more, no more! 


The breeze breathes sweetly as of old ; 
As lightly laughing waters flow ; 
As softly green spring-leaves unfold ; 

As ripely red June roses glow. 
But what le now our earth to thee ? 
Thy paths and ours the same shall be 
No more, no more! 


Thou knowest what we may not know. 
The hopes, the fears of space and time 
Oan grieve thee, in thy sphere sublime, 

No more, no more! 


To think that 1 must lag 
While thou dost upwards climb and grow— 
Lest, while eternal cycles roll, 
1, following ever, find thy soul 
No more, no more! 


—_e——— 


EDITH CLAREL. 


4 STORY FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. 


Three or four days after his arrival at Caercombe, Denzil 

me a letter, which I kept, and have found, in ordes to 
here, after considerable rum among my papers. 
of it I bad stuck one from Sapin, w ly came 
the same post. 


z 


“Dear old fellow,—I am far from being 
the place. It is quite as feudal as you represented it, but not 


nearso gloomy. You saw it in its desertion. But, with a | famil 


lively party in it, and voices echoing h the cor- 
Stem T ox ones pou oak 
you will soon be able to come and convince yoursel 


are by co means so dull and medieval a household as you 
images Nevertheless, I feel the want of y ot only for |stock. T: 


u 
tial smoke, cod for the benefit 
counsel in the con- 


passes and defiles of the ‘ 

and turns up, always at wrong moment, from the 

Trees, of the rosebushes and geranium pots. 
she has Marmad 


































to me than this estate will ever be. Indeed it is to keep 
Denzil’s ready money out of this quagmire, that I started on 
this expedition, and shall I myself run after the Wilhelmina 
isp, who is leading b'm into it? Will ofthe Wisp to 
me, but it’s a good spec for Denzil ! f his money might 
Denzm. be well lnnaties aaa <p Keen soesignana.os Sinionn 
pitched up faretan "You ead thes tes of acto | eo deal oof Dena which sal mow aly never 
canals here that remind one of Venice, and I happened to say AN — be ee ~ - pis es 

to Olarel it was a pity there was not a gondola. — ged—I pos et pb be sspaneapeanneenres I'mj , ee 
ofhim. No, he sba’a’t have her. 

Here the gig rattled and rumbled over the drawbridge and 
under the portcullis arch, and so ended my refirctions. I was 
ae | were in the garden. I first met Edith and Tre- 
maddock. They were pacing up and down the walk by the 
yew —_ She seemed fidgety, and he was duing his best as 
usual, She said her father and mother were at the end of the 
yew hedge (afier her salutations, which were rather cavalier), 
and seemed to be passing on with Marmad However 
| turned back with me. 

he end of the yew hedge, where it runs down to the 
water's edge, is cut about into two arches and arbours. In 
one of these we found Clarel languidly emoking, and still 
more iidly reading the enpierie to Lady Theresa who 
sat literally and metaphorically iu a cloud, with an uncom- 
fortable bewildered expression, no doubt inteaded to convey 
that she understood Dante at hearing, and did not object toa 
cigar in the open air. Lady Theresa's theory is humouriag 
people—and she is ratber successful with stupid old dukes 
and fat dowager duchesses—which gives ber ber value in ao- 
ciety. thay Nery there was ong bomen to be done 
b ring Clarel in order to get Edith for her cub, the 
girl was throwing away her time and talents, owever, 
managing mothers follow their instincts like turkey-bens, and 
will olten try to hatch a round stone or two along with their 
other eggs. 

“ Here is Mr. Knyvett at last, Papa!” 

“ Bravo! let him be welcome,” said Clarel, looking up from 
his book with a moonlit civil smile, and holding out his hand 
without stirring. Then he read me aline out ro ys hang 


Lady Theresa when she pay a 
















3 SES BS ee Sle Oem, ont eee 
say I have wearied you with this nonsense already. Good- 
bye, old fellow, and come down here as soon as you can. 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“ Percy 


“* There is one somewhere, if it is not broken up by this 
time,’ said she. ‘I met with a Plymouth ship at . 
and, as ] bad a gondola of my own and was leaving Venice, 
I shipped it; butit was never of much use, for I forgot to ship 
a gondolier, and nobody could ever row it.’ 

“*]I will be your gondolier,’ said I, ‘ I have studied the 
science of premiand stali.’ So we made search, and found the 
g ndolo, very much out of repair, across the beams of a lum- 
ber-room in the back premises, with a family of young rats 


under the seat.” 
SaPIN'S LETTER. 


“ Ch&teau de Querque Ombre. 

“ Puisque Monsieur m’a fait l’honneur de me le commander, 
Jose lui faire part de nos nouvelles. Depuis notre arrivée & 
ia campagne nous voici plongés dans un tohu-bobu tout &-tait 
moyen age. Je crois que Monsieur connait ce ch&texu morne 
et humide au possible—aussi je ne m’en chargerai point de la 
description. 

“ Nous y voila tres mal, maftre et valet. A la cuisine sur- 
tout il arrive & chaque instant des scdaes , dont les 
suites ont plus d'une fois manqué d’éire funestes. Hier soir le 
cnet Vertion gms plaire aux weeny) a de la petite Gaetane, 
s'est propo:é d’assassiner le brave Creton—ce qui aurait eu 
lieu sur le champ si son couteau de cuisine n'eut glissé sur |’os 
en acier du corset que porte mon aimable compatriote & cause 
d'un enbonpoint qu'il redoute b p, bien que cela est 
arrivé & sauver ses jours. Aprés cela, tout le monde d’en bas 
seat diablement inquié:é au sujet d'une —— toute ré- 
cente, qu’on constate a3 positivement. Je croyais qu’en 
pe les reveoants detaient déj& dépoques plus ou 
moins reculées. Monsieur me pardonuera que je l'ennuye de 
ces b@tises vulgaires. Passons @ l'im 

“ Ace qu'il parait, mon matire devient de plus en plus am- 
oureux. Ce matin m@me en assortissant Un gilet & son pant- 
alon, il achangé de propos @ trois reprises—ce qu'il ne Prait 








of those pigeon- holes. 
ing theology to 
gondolier. Nobody can say 

‘In Caercombe Tasso’s echoes are no more.’” 


So the archdeacon was going in. I had not of that | Denzil was chanting lustily as he bent over his oar, apparent! 

at at eee tp Hf of i, thongh the mith a View of owe oy Renpteaseess for 

er has D je aware some pages earlier | she was com gondola w just come 

than Sapin’s letter, in Edith’s Pink Book. I have Sonn 
it, for I knew the archdeacon of old 


the family of which their own dignity hem epi od 
tion. I had heard the archdeacon talk about his jy at 
Oxford—how he was the next male heir to something which 
he appeared to consider little less than a dynasty. His 
branch some generations back. The last of the 
branch in possession was an extravagant absen' 

property run to seed, and who had a foolish li 
would carry away the remains into some other ly. Seill 
he seemed to contemplate the hungry reversion of the family 
honours, as if it had been a dukedom instead of asquiredom. | over my 
t come of this suit. I 
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crowd. Edith’s journal lies open before me. The has coouins expression of countenance. Denzil at once gaffed ; bowing over his oar, 
pee aeily SS epadians of bis cust end Coaw Sin oGs Sun, oth me ged Pag ater 


no writing, but the date of that day, below a very s etch- 
ing of Denzil as he stood in the stern of the gondola. She has 
caught the argutum caput and ardua cerviz. Keen head and 
lofty neck give a very indifferent idea of V. 
has done careful justice to the breezy curls. He is bare- 
headed. His shoulders and chest, naturally expanded by re- 


together 
cent exertion, are only indicated under the loose folds of a / course, heeled it over a good deal, and the hea 
he left arm, carelessly dropped, has a| ing and 


rather degagé shirt. 
loose hold of the half-floating oar. There is a most masterly 
sense of bal: 
in some obsolete annua! ! 


gentle sirs?” said the unconscious mod 


“ Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors,” said Edith, | arguments to convince a man who cannot swim when he is in | 4 
addressing in turn Tremaddock, myself and Ambrose with an | the water, or a woman who cannot sit still when she is in a 
adjective apiece—* Will you be ee in this freight ? | boat. 

will not listen to reason on terra firma. : 

“Clarel, hold her down on the other side. Take her off | The house, as I have said, is charmingly situated on the bor 
gingerly, we are within an ace of pee I daresay Am- vo Rh | count’s fine meagre paneer oo the deep woods 
brose did his best; but she struggled violently ; the boat was | Of W ‘orm & ificen' appropriate lo 
; gg yi residence — the pl a 


Hie we to the Rialto! Come, embark 
“ Say rather chatter-parties in the prate this damsel keepeth 
up from dawn to dark !” Denzil. 
Edith—“ Silence, uncivil boatman. Knoow that thou 


Should’st hold thy tongue, and row as with thine | rocking ; his foot slipped ; the weight of both came upon |® 
our shoulders. The boat filled in a moment, and we were all 


oar.” 
Denzil.—“ I bold mine oar, and with my tongue I row.” 
Edith —“ Thy speech is all at sea, th ashore.” 
Denail.—“ You cut me up so small with sharp replies, 
I will betake me to the bridge of sighs.” 
Edith.—“ If size abridge your smallness, then you will 
Beneath a bridge of sighs feel smaller still.” 
Denzil.—“ Let him who fears to see himselt look small, 
Glass not himself in ladies’ eyes at all.” 
Edith —“ With attic salt his humble he eats, 
Come, gentlemen and ladies, take your seats.” 
Whereupon we all got in except Mrs. Clarel, who said the 
boat was much too full, and the id was very deep. Here 
Lady Theresa came forward, her hands, and ob- 
jected to her children being drown 
* Wh —— _ Edith go?” cried Lady Theresa, appeal- 
lare! 
Badith can swim like a duck,” said Mrs. OC. 
“ And surely three laymen and a divine will be enough to 
save Maud,” said Edith. 
“ But who will save Marmaduke?” cried the anxious 
mother. Here all the company laughed, and Marmaduke, 
who is @ great, strapping lout, six foot three high, looked very 
sheepish, and said, rather sulkily, “ Don’t be absurd, mother. 
Routed by this practical, though somewhat unfilial suggestion, 
her ladyship’s maternal protests were overruled, und we 
off. Maud had shown a slight disposition, at first, to 
get out; but I saw by the expression of her face, when Edith 
spoke, that the chance of being romantically fished out by one 
of three moderately eligible young men, considerably ified 
her dread of a watery dissolution! Her nerves, nevertheless, 
remained in a flutter. 
An idea crossed me that nearly choked me with sudden 
laughter, which I felt it necessary to smother. The picture 
which presented itself to my mind was of that expansively 
romantic young lady being towed ashore by the pously 
polite Ambrose I contained myself tolerably till I got an op- 
portunity of whispering it to Denzil, and him to mind 
and leave herto him if we were upset, upon which we both 


—. 
ofortunately, Marmaduke was laying down the law rather 
ly about the mech combination of forces 
which prevented the la from being rowed round by the 
Tauching at him.” He stopped short, | peatly sear 
ng e near 
the colour of a thunder-cloud. Edith insisted on knowing 
‘what was the matter. Denzil, seeing that there was an awk- 
wardness to be get over, and havi 
as near the truth as he civilly could, said 
him what good fun it would be if the boat upset. This ex- 
ation roused Miss Tremaddock’s palpitations to an agony 


of terror. 

“ Marmaduke!” shrieked she, “do you hear? Those 
wretches are ig to upset the boat.” 
“ Pray don’t be alarmed,” said Denzil; “ you don’t suppose 

at) ab pe PE On! Mr. De 
9 uke, go an pray, Mr. nzil, 
let Marmaduke come and the boat.’ 
“ With the greatest pleasure, if that will tranquillize your 
alarm,” said he, unshipping his oar, and submissively present- 
ing its handle as a capi ing general tenders his sword. 
* But can you manage a gondola, Tremaddock?” This 
afterthought was spoken in the simplest tone of inquiry, but 
Tremaddock, who was still rather purple, took it po doubt as 
a taunt. Tremaddock was not » man who accurately knew 
what he could do and what he couldn’t. He said sulkily, “ It 
seems a simplish thing!” Denzil was not a vain man as com- 
with men generally ; but he couldn’t help knowing that 
e was an active, handy fellow, and that it cost him trou- 
ble in learning. Nay, not to put too fine a point on it, he 
piqued himself rather absurdly on thie trampery accomplish- 
eet. a, pan 8 bq aes said it seemed a simplish 

manage a gondola, replied shortly, “ So is ip, 

the fiddle, when one knows how. ” paging 
Edith, who delights in mischief, thought this an excellent 


. 
4 


sepoctenky of getting Marmaduke into a eo she said, 
“Ob! I’m sure Mr. Tremaddock knows how. He has been 
ex the theory so scientifically, that I couldn’t under- 


stand a word of it. After your refinements on the oar, you 
will be able to show your mettle.” Denzil had infected ‘her 
with those quips and quirks, which I must say rather bore 
one in # map, and are almost shocking in a woman. 
There was now no retreat. Marmaduke and Denzil ex- 
changed places. Denzil, in coming forward, carelessly laid 
under the second 


oar, and kept bis band upon. 


y 
self, everybody was waiting to see how Marmaduke would | Before them walked Edith and her father; she was talkin 
He coomed bet ts, 


acquit himeel: to have placed himself rather bet- 


ter than I expected, for I had fully anticipated he would pull | Behind 
astern. i 
ing 
waly for himself, he had conceived some idea of the | the terrible, imprudent, and providential qualities of the acci- 
’ 


the boat round 
Val 
ry 


ve from a possible tion. Ba 
to make his stroke, leant on his oar, it 
spring out of the socket, and, with a twang 
fell neck and crop into the pond. 


screaming, and nothing came to the surface except some bub- 
bles a few yards behind, Denzil punted back ao Cogate say-| of 
t swim. 


’s Latin. She oe 


ance in the elastic firmness with which she has/of being ina funk. You're in no danger of drow 
planted him on his unstable footing. Pshaw! I am writing | you upset the boat. Sit down, Miss Tremaddock !” had 
what sounds like letter press to an engraving of Lord Byron | thrown herself on our shoulders, thinking, as a flurried woman 
always does, that everything depended on her efforts. She had 
“Am I to have any more fares an y, fair dames and | got hold of one of Marmaduke’s shirt-sleeves. 


‘| ter as if they 


to| tackling her again. 


he put himself, in a stiff, ungainly manner, nor| dent, performers, and 
¢ the moment he tried | looking very much like a man born to be hanged. Before we 
ve a restive 
a splash, he 


Maud , all the rest of the party were bard-hearted | he was in such high feather just now. She has been snu 
enough to laugh loudly. Denzil stood up and sounded with is ng. ; ” 
his boat-hook; the water was about ge eh cop. When, ere I got out, for 1 was cold in my wet things; I intended 

remaddock went on | also to have done a stroke with Edith, but Maud fastened on 
me her preserver, with a plethora | has, 


wing and plunging about like a 
in 


I 
imin. The weight of three men averagin; 
iakontes of a light boat like a gondola, 


like fury, made it very unsteady. 
“ Be quiet, you blockhead,” cried Denzil, “what's the a 
uo 


There is very little force in the soundest and most salutary 


in the water. 


malady; and | was as much afraid of Marmaduke and bis sis- 
had been sharks or alligators. When I turned 
round and trod water, I first saw Ejith, who was only up to 


was rocking in his struggles. These struggles were evidently 


for breathing, and indeed I only recognized him by the pat- 


in her attempts to raise herself, kept blobbing his smooth fat 
face under water, leaving his long flaxen curls floating amon 


and shovii her face with his 
The povtens Sno 
ous salvage 


she could not easily drown him. 


“You are all right. I must look after the others.” 
“ Good bye, then, but be cautious.” 


faces seemed to me to be very near together as they 


her elbows, put bis knee between her shoulders, and 
her arms away from Ambrose’s neck. 

“You see she can’t do any damage this way,” said he, 
swimming on -bis. back, and supporting her head on his 
chest. She having her mouth out of water, made the best 


intervals. 


than take her ashore ; it’s easy this way, and it will make up 
your little di ots.” Ambrose didn’t seem to like 
He had recovered a solemn, swim- 
ming face, with his cheeks puffed; he looked perplexed, 
_—— a good deal, but said nothing, and kept a respectful 


tance. 
“ Knyvett,” cried Denzil, “come and take her” I saw I 
must do something to save my credit, and I preferred this job 
to having anything todo with Marmaduke. So I took her. 
She was pretty near pumped out (if that be a phrase consistent 
with the quantity of water she had swallowec) and, taking her 
under the arms behind, I swam her ashore, on Denzil’s 
principle, without much trouble. 
When Edith had left the boat it floated up a little, and Tre- 
maddock, who, to do him justice, held on like grim Death, 
above or under water, got his chin over the edge, and 
too much beat to plunge about, it kept his head out. So Den- 
ziland Ambrose took the gondola before and behind and 
slowly swam it ashore. We bad upset about fifty yards from 
the other side of the pond, that is, away from the house. 
— a they got ashore, Miss Tremaddock was crying 


— y- 

at we left her to attend to Marmaduke, who was at first al- 
most insensible. However, be soon came to, and threw up 7 
great quantity of water. The now came running 
round. Clarel first, whom nobody ever saw out of a saunter 
before. Then the mothers screaming aad blowing. There 
was a terrible hubbub of scolding, congratulation, explaining, 
am| embracing, during which, as we were not immed 
covcerned, Denzil oa I drew the gondola up the sloping, 
grassy bank, turned the water out, launched it again, and went 
on a cruise to pick up the lost oar, some stray cushions, an 
other floating et ceteras. 

* The y were by this time on the move homewards; but 
by cu wr mw ag a pe 
took them. dragg company especial 
Miss Tremaddock, every rib of whose steel-barred Ginaiias 
showed beneath the wet, clinging drapery. She was on the 
archdeacon’s arm. He was tal in his smoothest manner, 
and trying to make out the best account of himself he could. 
and lavghing in the highest spiri 
aud and Am' 
forth serious commun places of the most obvious kind, on 


and he seemed amu: 
came the two 


escape. Lag-last came Tremaddock, 


within hearing, I said, “ His boots wont be quite so shiny 
some time to come.” 
“No, poor fellow! And it’s all the harder on him, because 


me all the morning. 


me, and insisted on calling 
i thanks, during which the archdeacon escaped and 


tiresome 
joined Edith and Clarel. Denzil rowed on, and, in passing, 


mond, ia the 

station of La Charité sur-Loire, on one of the branches of the 
Paris and Lyons Railroad (about five hours from the capital), 
and at some four miles from the village of Chateauneuf. You 


country around, 
tions of those who come to seek their enjoyment and recrea- 
The moment I felt we were in for it, struck out so as to be | tion in its 
at a safe distance, knowing that drowning is a very contagious 


ween them was as unlike the solemn and decor- | civilisation, to 

I had imagined him extending to her as it could | Wage war with their yet wilder 
be. Ambrose luckily was an excellent swimmer, and fat, so | the Comte d’Osmond's 5 oder 
which it was erected, add to the strength of this impression, 


Denzil now swam round to Edith and said, “ Don’t grap-| even while in some respects they 
ple; let yourself go. I'll get you out. If Tremaddock gets | It is placed, as I have said, on the very margin of the woods, 
hold of you it’s certain death.” She let go of the boat and! and no village or other dwellings are in immediate contact 


parted. i 
He now came behind Miss Tremaddock, took her within : go far to seek his game—it may be said to lie at his door. 
wrenched 


of her opportunities by uttering a faint, sputtering scream at/ tive fastnesses. 
“ Come, Clarel, have you got your wind? You can’t do less | still more its internal 


Edith and I were doing our best to console her. | | 


id | full liberty, in its large 


and leaning a long way out of the 
as only goadoliers 


to eam. can who have a good hold of the water with their oar. I did 
As soon as he got within reach he laid furiously hold of the | not hear much of Miss Trem 

and Denzil took bim under the arms and tried to haul | what a good hold Denzil had of the water; and 

g twelve stone, | seemed likely to keep his balance. “However,” thought [, 


viest man kick- | some or these days.” 





FRENCH HUNTING-QUARTERS. 


La Vina eneet -erected hunting-seat of the Comte d’Os- 
ivernale iscitusted Goakaiebes miles from the 


ret catch a sight of the larger mansion (for there are 


and of the slender campanile tower which marks the site 
Indeed, there ere many men, and more women, who | the — = kennel, as you drive from the ——— and 
cross w 


steeple chase ground of 


ie 


A, 





ted to p of the chase, 
indeed, bespeaks the nature of the 


whole 


and differs as completely in its aspect from 


recesses, r 
the milder beauties of English scenery as the rough and 


, and sometimes perilous energy of the boar-hunt, diffess 
m the smooth and rapid, and finished excitement, of the 


fox-chase. Instead of the trim inclosures and garden-like cul- 
her waist, but very unsteady. She was still sitting in the tivation to which we are accustomed at home, with home 


water-] which Marmaduke had kept hold of and | 8teads and cottages dotted and smiling 
cesed boss, ~ are here in presence of forests which bespeak intuitively their 


not of a character to be of much immediate service to him, fur | V@8t extent, and whose ok bisoe to extending as far as the 
the only part of him above water was not adapted by nature —— reach, form a dark valleys of 


over the landscape, we 


tern of his trousers, Next I perceived Denzil attempting to | han with us, and still in some measure conveys the impres 

moderate a most unromaatic conflict between Ambrose and | sion supposed to be produced by the sight in 

Miss Tremaddock. She bad caught him round the neck, aud, | !40ds not yet brought under the dom 

&@ romance about such a country w 

olden times in it, and accords well with the traditional fea. 

the bubbles. Ambrose was keeping op as well as he could, | tures of the French hunting-field. You feel on entering it s 
at hand to get her off. | if you were bidding adieu 


t of virgin forests 
of map. There is 
hich has a spice of the 


@ season to the life of towns and 

the wild life of the wood and fi and 
inhabitants. The sit af 

mansion, and the circumstancee 


contrast so strongly with it 


came to him. with it. The whole establishment is a creation only of the 
“ Don’t mind me,” she said, “I can swim ashore.” last two years, and the energy of the prop a 
“ Are you sure?” strongly as it d is fine taste and conception. Before 
“ Yes, look here,” and she struck out steadily. He swam | that time the entire site of the buildings, as well as the 

beside her a few strokes, and then said,— about them, formed part of the wild and were literally 


covered with jungle. They stood, in fact, upon a 


which has been made to receive them. The Count has trans 


“God bless you” ([ think he added, “darling.”) Their | ferred house, stables, kennels, followers, and retainers, along 


with himself, into the heart of the forest 


é 


Pp I 
mind as when I peopled in fancy the dar 


anaes wee grizzly bears, and ferocious bears, and pic 

tu nS ee 0 ee ee eee 

But in a few moments up tothe 

Count’s door, and the aspect of the mansion externally, and 

ments, soon contributed to dis 

pel in a great measure the dreams of backwood life and sm 
vi in which I had been ind y 

creation of only two years’ standing in such a locality 


g 
a 


must still necessarily present a look of 
pleteness. Neverthe! order and taste are 
soma _ i atte carried alon rides 
house in every 2 g bri 

construction. Extensive lawns bave been laid du 
turf from the forest, and planted and ornamented in 
English style. The mansion itself, though called, o! 
chateau, is also entirely of English character. It 
the light-coloured bricks of the country, largely 
with stone facings, and approaches very nearly to 
bethan style of architecture. The roof, mee | 
pitched, as usual in French country- over- 
hanging eaves, the | windows proj 
stone mullions. Its d 3 do note 
sized English country residence, and its general aspect is 
handsome and substantial, without pretentiousness or ostents- 
tion. The private grounds embrace a considerable extent of 
lawn and shrubberies, with a large piece of artificial water or 
ake, spanned by several bridges, and decorated w 
houses and other ornamental erections. Someth’ 
hundred labourers seemed to be still employed in 
road-making, improving, and bringing into shape this 
the forest. Three minutes’ walk from the larger 
stands its dépendance, or Pavillon de Chasse—a smaller com 
of no mean size, standing also within its own ia 
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y| main, and denominated La Bauge, or the Boar's Lair 


the Count for the most part 
bachelor guests, who can enjoy 
a ne Te 
com e loungin, _w u 4 

lishment. A maaan w from the Teall tas we should ssy) 
stand the stables and kennels, formiag, with the circular tower 
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f. My excuse mast 


anyone who be the guest 
such a host to refrain from pl —_ 
sions left upon him by the Count Rainulphe 
mond, of noble N representative of « fassly 








"1 had an im 
Des’ be alarved, bei 
Pp be came, acpordingly, sporting and 
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these advantages, which have completely emancipated him 
from the narrowness of mind which we are wont tradition- 
ally to impute to the representatives of the French aristocrac 
before the Revolution, while they have devel rather 
than weakened or eradicated, the hereditary chivalrousness 
of his nature and descent. it is rare, indeed, to meet with 
one in whose composition extremes meet and blend together 
with such unity and good effect. Count d’Osmond is a most 
happy specimen of the gallantry and high bearing of the 
chevalier and grand seigneur of the olden times, com- 
fined with the correct tastes, refinement, liberality, and en- 
lightenment of the modern gentleman. He loves dearly the 
rough life of the forest, the sounds of hound and horn, 
the long day in the saddle, in w he sits like a tower—all, 
in short, that his manly ancestors loved best mame. cotn 
their short intervals of repose from war. In point of 
view, the Count delights to represent himself as un homme 
des bois —as one whose whole ‘soul is absorbed in his raral re- 
creations or occu the chase and the furest, the plan- 
tation, the paddock, the — the kennel, the pleasures of 
the country and the field. And truly, to see the vigorous ani- 
mation, and the heart and soul with which he throws himself 
intg all this, you might suppose for the moment taat he really 
cared for nor knew no other existence or other pursuits, But 
there is as great a contrast between the Count in the field and 
the Count in the salon, as there is between the almost sav- 
age external nature by which La Vénerie is surrounded, and 
the air of refined taste and culture which pervades its interior. 
Yet the contrast is not such an one, either in the man or the 
mansion, as to be inharmonious. The frank heartiness and 
cheeriness of the hunting-field is only subdued into the entic- 
ing cordiality and courtesy of the host, which make you feel, 
from ~ first vere that = .. eae. ae 80 y-" 
graceful luxury and elegance w meet eye in every di- 
rection inside La Véuerie are made to be, by Sebusmnent and 
good taste, in perfect keeping with all around, and with the 
general sentiments inspired by the locality and its associates ; 
and if the contrast appear at the first glance to be we 
are sure to end at last by discovering that the harmony is still 


er. 
are) La Vénerie is, indeed, a reflection of the inner mind 
of its proprietor, as the scene around it is of his external bear- 
ing. The house is one of those artistic houses in which every 
little detail assumes an air of interest because it denotes taste 
and thought, and is of service ia carrying out the general de 
sign and effect. For instance, when you enter the spacious 
entrance-hall, one of the first objects, which may 
strike your eye is the modern appliance for holding coats, 
hats, umbrellas, &c. But the Count has contrived to im 
an appropriate character, even to an article so commonplace 
as this, by converting it into a facsimile of one of the finger- 

* } ad — mg such zte iad is of 
ten 80 to light upon their bewildering les; Only, 
upon its several branches, you see, quaintly inscribed, thatend 
on the names of the forest routes, those of the different apart- 
ments of the chateau, as they are reached from the vestibule, 
But I mention this trifle only in illustration of the carefulness 
which pervades the smallest details. Right in front of the 
principal door of entrance, in the centre of the hall, are affix- 
ed against the wall the head and fierce tusks of an enormous 
boar; beneath which, on a scroll of the colours of the house 
of d’Osmond (scarlet and black) you read in large characters 
—— V'Lav —_ “+ mgt the boar-hunt. The 
walls themsel glistening white stucco, are further 

I directions 





adorned in all with trophies of the field,in the 
shape of boars’ feet, tic stags’ heads and antlers, or with 
boar-spears, couteaux-de-chasse, or other arms and accoutre- 


ments of the chase. Beneath most of the former is suspended 
asmall eti the date of the hunt and the lo- 
Pi (according to the di- 
finger-post) to one end of the entrance hall, 
you enter what, for want of a better word, must be called the 
won, or principal room of the mansion. But it partakes little 
of the commonplace ri ce of the modern convenience 
of the same name, an * indeed, of strikingly original char- 


three superb candelabra of unique design. They are formed 
each of five inverted French horns of gigantic size, bril- 
lintly burnished in gold, and each ng a lamp in its 
widespread mouth; while between each horn, a 
smaller one in similar fashion carries a wax candle. 

The effect of the whole composition is as graceful and ap- 
propriate as it is brilliant and effective. Like everything else 
of the kind in the house, these candelabra owe their origin to 
the Count’s own good taste. The draperies of the lofty win- 
dows, as well as those of the numerous couches and divans, 


i a ede 

















: is Which impart such a look of repose and comfort to this 
nts charming room, are in scarlet and black, the colours of the 
, of family, which throughout the mansion and in the liveries 
ror of the hunt. ver the massive chimney-piece, superbly 
ost carved in oak with designs of the chase, stands conspicuous a 
re 8 t reproduction, in bronze of size, of the famous 
ng Florentine boar, so well known to the visitors of the Académie, 
s tod which finds its place so appropriately at La Véuerie. 
sion Everything indeed is in keeping, and seems to out the 
con e and remind you of the destination of the man- 
do Son, You find the circular table, near which you sit down, 
Jere \o be a tripod su: on three fowling-pieces of elaborate 
bis Yorkmanship. Ina recess at one end of the room, surrounded 
with by cosy divans, hangs a smaller lustre of triangular shape, 
and ¥hich on examination proves to be formed of three hunting: 
stab- Whips, beautifully modelled in bronze, and suspended toge- 
say) ther larly. The very writing-tables, with their mate- 
wer tals, and the smaller objects of ornament and utility so pro- 
h is fusely scattered about, all bear the same impress, in form and 
resi- colour, of the chase, the boar hunt, and the house of Osmond. 
ag ot Bat these are only minor and auxiliary incidents of the deco- 
your ‘tion; I must speak of its more important features. 

or of walls of this noble apartment are covered on all sides, 
le wanna paintings representing, with remarkable spirit, 
is of dunt, jt 

ud (he mus’ 
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of a winter's morning, to mark down the 
oho Then comes the the 
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ster. It is long, lofty, and spacious. Down the centre hang | rises 


g | every variety of modern contrivance. The water for these is 


80 does it end only with the dews of evening; and M. Hey- 
raud gives us as a finale the closing scene of the retraite, with 
the hounds and huntsmen (finding their way home, wearily 
but cheerily, to the dying echoes of the favourite tromde, an in- 
strument of whose powers and pathos I had but a faint idea 
until [ heard them brought out by the compositions and per- 
formances of such artists as the Count d’Osmond and his re- 
tainers. There is an indescribable charm in moving from 
tableau to tableau of these decorations, and discussing and 
enjoying the various incidents with all the heightened impres- 
sions of the genius loci. But I have not yet done with the 
wonders of this most original salon of La Vénerie; the great- 
est surprise and delight of all, which it ensures to its visitors, 
remains still to be mentioned. This is its staircase, for so the 
latter must be called, belonging, as it does, peculiarly to the 
salon, and forming its most imposing and attractive feature. 
By a most happy and inventive stroke of architectural fancy 
(for which the mansion is again indebted to its owner), the 
staircase leading to the upper apartment is made to rise 
from the floor of the drawing-room, — at the centre of 
one of its lofty sides, the length of which is thus most pleas- 
ingly and effectively broken. The middle flight of steps, some 
twenty in number, rises straight and majestically to the land- 
ing, when it branches off into a double ascent on the right and 
left. The walls on each side of the central flight, which 
stands isolated, are clothed entirely with mirrors, while, oc- 
cupying the space between them and the staircase, are placed, 
with their heads pointing into the drawing-room, twe majestic 
stags, bearing between their lofty antlers illuminated crosses 
of large size, commemorative of the old — of the conver- 
sion of St. Hubert. These animals, carved in walnut wood, 
are chefs d euore of the sculptor’s art in their life-like forms 
and the chiseling of their motley coats; and stand out with 
startling effect, tossing their branching horns. In the recesses 
behind them, on each side under the two upper flights of the 
staircase, are painted, in fine perfection, two favourite hunters 
of the Count in their loose boxes. On the walls of the landing- 
place, and consequently facing the salon, from which the 
painting is conspicuous, are seen the hounds and their ken- 
nels, forming a striking and effective termination to the cen- 
tral staircase. On the walls of the higher branches of the 
staircase, on either side, are portraits of the domestic dogs ot 
the chateau, of all sizes and races, from the Newfoundland to 
the tiniest of pets. Suspended over the whole, lighting up all 
its beauties and bringing out all its dazzling effect of mirrors, 
and paintings, and colour, and harmony, hangs another of 
those gorgeous candelabra [ have above described—so full of 
poetic fancy to the eye, and almost, it may be said, of music 
to theear. On the first evening of my arrival at La Vénerie, 
as there had been no hunting in the morning, and the men 
were not fatigued, the Count afforded me the opportunity of 
eppreciating the skill of his retainers upon the traditional in- 
strument of the French chase. Placed on the lawn, they 
sounded at intervals all the different motifs, from la d’ Osmond, 
or fanfare of the family, to those which denote every varying 
feature and incident of the boar-hunt, ending with the retraite, 
which melted away in dying falls, as if lost to the ear in the 
recesses of the surrounding forest, with admirable skill and 
delightful effect. The whule scene, indeed, as we sipped our 
coffee and smoked our cigars after dinner—almost in silence, 
lest we should break the spell, looking rvand upon the lofty 
and brilliantly-illuminated rooms and fairy-like staircase, and 
straining our ears to catch the last distant echoes of the dying 
hora—the whole scene seemed scarcely real, and reminded 
one rather of the imaginative creations of an Oriental tale than 
of the realities of ordinary existence. 

But I must not dwell too long on the hallucinations pro- 
duced by one spot, though it is really difficult to tear oneselt 
away from their remembrance. The word “cigar” which I 
have used above, reminds me that I must make a brief men- 
tion of another remarkable feature of this charming abode. 

The salon, at one end of which (as I omitted to observe) stands 
a billiard-table, is connected with the salle d manger, or din- 
ing-room, by a gallery. This gallery is fitted up asa smoking- 
rvom, and most invitingly arrests the steps of the guest, as he 
from the dinner-table, by its commodious divans and 
other appliances for a due enjoyment of the divine weed. In 
the centre, on the summit of an antique tripod, burns an un- 

extinguished flame, surrounded by all that a smoker’s fancy 
can picture or desire. Thecandelabra of this gallery are form- 
ed of gracefully-modelled groups of ‘Turkish pipes, and, when 
lighted at night, appear to great advantage. Never do I re- 
member to have seen a locality more temptingly suited for 
the ble occupation to which it is devoted, or more se- 
ductive in its soft influences; and yet, when you enter the 
dining-room, you are inclined to say it is more perfect still in 
all its arrangements. It is lofty, but not too large to allow 
conversation to be completely concentrated around its hospit- 
able round-table. The sideboard and furniture, of massive 
oak, are here again happily relieved by the warm black and 
scarlet colours of the family, which pervade also the rich 
china, whereon, as well as on the glass and plate, the boar’s 
head and the motto of the bunt, “ Pique avant, Morvaa,” 
everywhere meet the eye. Nothing can be more or 
commodious than the mode in which breakfast—at eleven 

o'clock, except on hunting mornings, when it is at eight—is 
served in this pleasant room. A massive revolving jeu de 
table, or waiter, divided into compartments, is set on the large 
round-table, and in this the different dishes are placed, and 
conveniently circulated by the company among themselves. 

Dumb waiters, in like manner, set around at the elbow of 
every guest, supply him with whatever he wants, independ- 
ently of servants, whose presence can thus be, in a great mea- 
sure, dispensed with at the familiar morning meal. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that the “taste” of the noble 
owner of La Vénerie—conspicuous as it is in everything else 

—does not fail in the chief articles of the diming-room, and 

that dinner and wines are in every respect worthy of the ban- 
quet-hall in which they are served. But I must stop short in 

these details, and n from describin ~ Lena and ele- 

gance which pervade the upper story and sleeping apartments, 

at one extremity of which a most complete bydropathic es- 

tablishment, on the German principle, but fitted up with great 
taste and expense, offers the luxuries of douches, shower- 

baths, sitz-baths, and in short, both of hot and cold water in 


supplied from the campanile tower before mentioned at the 
stables, to the top of which it is pumped by a small eteam-en- 
gine erected close to the lake, and thence distributed all over 
the mansion—a convenience common enough with us, but as 
yet rarely to be met with even in Paris itself. Throughout 
the entire ch&teau also a warming apparatus &@ most 
ie and equal temperature, rendering the blazing logs 
in the fire-places a matter of cheerfulness and ornament, rather 
than of necessity. Telegraphic wires from the drawing- 

as well as from the Count’s private apartments (a delig 
~~ with the stables, so that a summons 
for the retainers 
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not mentioned numberless details of this most perfect estab- 

lishment—such is La Véoerie in its interior and domestic and 

social arrangement; and I think you will be disposed to allow 

from my description that it is a unique creation to be found 

a in one of the very least known districts of France, 
buried in the heart of a country only just opened by railway 
communication, from which it is still sixteen miles distant, 
and situated on the very margin of the immense forest of the 
Nivernais, The idea of its construction was truly seignorial, 
and the establishment of Comte d’Osmond is certainly that of 
the grand seigneur, only the grand seigneur of the nineteenth 
instead of the eighteenth century. 

To complete the character of the place only one feature was 
wanting to those I have already mentioned, and that has not 
been forgotten. Between the larger and smaller mansions, 
on 4 rising ground, stands the little chapel, erected for the use 
of the household, as in the good old times. It is simple in ex- 
ternal appearance, and remarkably chaste and devoid of all 
tawdry ornament within. Here the numerous retainers of the 
Count can pay their devoirs to Our Lady or St. Hubert, and 
petition the latter to give them good speed in their = 
ranges. : 





DR. DODD. 


William Dodd, born in 1729, was the son of a clergyman, who 
for many years was Vicar of Bourne, in Lincolnshire. After 
finishing his school education, Dodd was in 1745 admitted as 
a sizar at Clare Hall, Cambridge. He appears to have at- 
tracted the notice of his superiors by the closeness of his ap- 
plication to study, and he took his Bachelor’s degree with 
some reputation. With an elegant person and address, 
he distinguished himself in other ways; he was fond of com- 
pany and dress, and in the refined language of one of his bio- 
graphers,—for Dodd after attaining a sad celebrity had seve- 
ral,—he was a “zealous votary of the god of dancing, beingin 
return distinguished by the favour of those fair — who 
preside at his my: ” At an early age d began to 
write, and in 1747 appeared his first work, a sort of mock 
pastoral. He was about twenty years of age when he hastily 
quitted the university, and repaired to London, where he bv- 

an a gay life, relying almost entirely on his pen for support. 
He became acquainted with a girl, beautiful, but much below 
him in station; and baving married her, he showed the 
recklessness in money affairs which characterised his whole 
life, by taking and furnishing a house in Wardour Sireet, 
Soho, a much better quarter in those days than now. This 
course drew on him the censure of his father, who hurried to 
town, and forced him to give up his house. 

Dodd continued writing. In 1749 appeared “The African 
Prince in England to Zara, at his Father’s Court, and Zara’s 
answer,” suggested by the visit to England of two African 
youths, who were made much of here. He also wrote about 
this time a mock heroic, “ A Day ot Vacation in College,” and 
several other works, among them his “ Beauties of Shaks- 
peare,” the work by which he is best known; which is re- 
printed down to this day, and which can boast of the honour 
of having been quoted by —- He was ordained shortly 
before the publication of the last work in 1752, and in the 
preface to it, he took leave in the following words of what 
was then known as “ polite letters :”— 

“For my own part, better and more important thin 
henceforth demand | attention ; and I here, with no su: 
pleasure, take leave of Shakspeare and the critics. As this 
work was begun and finished before I entered upon the sacred 
functions in which [ am now happily enginyeh, bs me trust 
this juvenile performance will prove no objection, since 
graver, and some eminent members of the Church bave 
thought it no imp employ to comment, explain, and 
publish the works of their own country’s poets.” 

In the early years of devotion to his new profession, the out- 
ward demeanour of Dodd is said to have been exemplary: he 
was active and zealous, and was rapidly attaining some repu- 
tation as a ar preacher. But in the “ Historical Me- 
moirs,” which were received at the time of their publication as 
undoubtedly authentic, he is stated to have been the author of 
a work, “The Sisters,” published anonymously in 1754, 


“which gave no very favourable idea the meg of his 
mind; many of the scenes there described are with a 
warmth of ouring, Which 


py eee and a luxuriance of 
cannot but be dangerous to the young and susceptible.” 
Dodd had been active in promoting the establishment of 
the Magdalen Hospital, of which he was appointed the 
preacher in 1758. Here isa description of his performances by 
a lively contemporary, no other than our invaluable friend 
Horace Walpole ; he dates January, 1760 :— 

“ As soon as we entered the chapel the organ played, and 
the Magdalens sung a hymn in parts,—you cannot imagine 
how weil. The chapel was dressed with orange and myrtle; 
there wanted — but a little incense to drive away the 
devil, or to invite him. Prayers then began; Psalms and a 
sermon ; the latter by a young clergyman, one Dodd, who 
contributed to the Popish idea one had imbibed, by barangu- 
ing entirely in the French style, ana very elegantly and touch- 
ingly. He apostrophised lost sheep, who sobbed and 
from their souls; so did my Lady Hertford and Fanny 
Pelham ; till, 1 believe, the city dames took them for Jane 
Shores. The con then turned to the audience, and ad- 
dressed himself to his Royal Highness (Prince Edward), 
whom he called most illustrious prince, beseeching his protec- 
tion. In short it was a very pleasing performance, and I got 
the most illustrious to desire it might be printed.” 


Notwithstanding his farewell to “ polite letters,” Dodd had 
continued to publ His numerous religious works did not 
prevent him having a keen eye to temporal matters, or 


rather they were up with strictly wor'dly views. The 
grossest to men who could serve was our ready, 
and Dodd occasionally erred by laying it on too th ckly, as 
when on publishing an edition of “Bishop Hall’s Contem- 
plations,” he addressed to Miss Talbot, living in the family of 
Archbishop Secker, so fulsome a dedication, with an eye to 
that dignitary, that the archbishop interfered, and insisted on 
its with@rawal. But no flattery can be too gross for eome 
men, and Dodd did not always miss hisaim. On the appear- 
ance of a work by Dr. Squire, Dodd addressed to him 4 son- 
net, with which the rising divine was so del ted, that on his 
appointment to the Bishopric of St. David's, id became bis 
chaplain. The piece, “replete” according to a critic, “ with 
i and classical ideas,” may serve as a taste of Dodd's 
quilts. 


occasioned by reading “ The Truth and Im nee 
net by 8 Squire, D.D., Dean G brital a 
a Lord Bishop of St. David's. “ 
ve t I saw in vision t’other morn, 
Celestial Reason in her azure vest ; 


A star there was which blazed upon her breast, 
And placid sweetness did her brow adorn, 

















With -eyed Charity teeide the queen ; 
With many graces more, but chief was seen 
Instruetion, hand in band with Public wood. 
Attendant the-e on heavenly Reason came, 
And on religious sbrive an offering laid! 
I saw it straight ber whole attention claim. 
Then what it was, how could | but inquire? 
Instant with rapture, ‘*’Tis my son's,” she said, 
“ The polished page of my judicious SQUIKE.” 
te in the 


Dodd, moreover, egregivusly flattered this 


persons, 
Ledger, in which he wrote, and he was further requited | lic services rendered by Dodd were clamorously urged in hie 
by being made in Pa a prebendary of Brecon. favour. But the recent execution of the Perreaus for forgery 
The Christian 


azine had been set on foot in 1760, and to 
it Dodd largely contributed. From one of its numbers we 


extract 4 criticism on Dodd himself; “His style is at once | acquitted, the punishment of death for forgery 


elegant and nervous; neither careless, nor yet affected ; suffi- 
ciently open and diffuse for the pulpit, yet neither tedious nor 
redundant in the closet; jn short, such a style as we would 
recommend to the imitation of those oung divines who 
would desire to instruct without being tedio us.” ‘The opinion 
of Dr. Johnson was scarcely so favourable ; being whe 
ther Dodd’s sermons were not addressed to the ns, 
“They were nothing, sir,” growled the lexicographer, “be 
they addressed to what they may.” Sa 

. Squire did not lose sight of his panegyrist; it was he 
who introduced Dodd to the Earl of Unestertield (Johnson's 
Chesterfield, and the author of the “ Letters”) as a tutor to 
his son,—a connection that was destined to have a fatal in- 
fluence on Dodd's career. In the year following this event, 
he was appointed one of the king’s chaplains, and in 1766 took 
his degree of LL.D. 

d had all along been living at a great rate, but he now 
launched out still more. Besides his house in Southampton 
Row, he bad another at Sion, and he exchanged his chariot 
for a coach. He bad dabbled in lotteries, and having gained 
a £1000 prize, he engaged with a builder to erect a chapel 
near the palace of the Queen, calling it, after her, Charlotte 
Chapel. He also entered into a partnership with respect to 
Charlotte Cnee, Bloomsbury. In the former, he bad set 
aparte gallery for the heir-apparent, but he was 
deceived in his hopes, for royalty let him alone. His income 
from his chapels was considerable, but there were heavy 

and the old rate of living weat on. Dodd was driven 

to expedients; a large “Commentary on the Bible” was un- 
and dedicated to Bishop Squire, who unfortunately 

died the next year. No matter what work it was, so | as 
it furnished an excuse for a dedication to some one in a tion 
to aid him, “Thoughts on the Glorious Epiphany” were ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of Chester; a translation of Massillon’s 
Sermons was inscribed to the Prince of Wales; “ Sermons 
to Young Men” was dedicated to his pupil, Philip Stan- 


1773 the doctor obtained the rectory of Hockcliffe, in 
Bedfordshire. Returning from it to London in the same year, 
the coach in which were thedoctor and his wife, was s 

” wayman, who a pistol into the ‘ 
,” says the author of the Memoirs, “ (as it was then 
though!) the shot only broke the glase. On Dodd’s evidence 
the maa was hanged, and to this incident yy ey 
the sermon published in the same year ‘ Oo frequency of 
Punishments.’” 
1778, Lord Chesterfield died, and the doctor’s old pupil 
him, Dodd was appointed his chaplain,—another 
source of : but he was now deeply in debt. A sinking 
maa will catch at straws, and the rich living of St. 8, 
Sir pale er foc aut nin tps he epi 
ve it per fas ‘as. op 
shows to what straits he must have been driven. 
The tation to the living was in the gift of the Crown, 
and caused an anonymous letter to be sent to Lady 
Apeley, the wite of the Lord Chancellor, offering “A 
i, her means, Dodd should be appointed. The letter 
‘was laid before the Lord Chancellor, traced to its source, and 
communicated to the king. Dodd aggravated his offence by 
declaring that the application had been made at the instance 
of his wile, and without his knowledge, but the story was not 
believed. The consequences of this conduct were fatal to 
him. He was in the zenith of his popularity; it was an 
of scoffers, indeed, and perbaps it was not difficult to find in 
the bland and fashionable preacher a snitable mark for satiri- 
cal shafts; “the reverend doodle, Dodd” had been 
more than ounce celebrated in verse, but those who revered and 
believed in him were numerous. But the press now opened 
on him, and Foote introduced into a piece at the Haymarket, 
a Dr. Simony, whose lady spoke of her husband as a “ popu- 
lous” preacher in English not much worse, it was said, than 
Mrs. Dodd habitually used. Dodd wrote an evasive letter to 
the papers; “to the torrent of popular invective” he opposed 
his past life, “ hoping that ere long time would put some cir- 
cumstances in bis power which would lead to an elucidation 
of the affair.” The elucidation never came. 
Stung with shame, Dodd retired to Geneva to Lord Chester- 
field, who poured oil into his wounds—a Bucki ire 
living was added to his means. Dodd's preferments now 
brought him in about £800 a year, but his extrava- 
gance outran his means, Desperately in debt—Aaud ¢ 
mali—he exerted himself in the establishment of a society tor 
the relief and discharge of small debtors, while to assist him- 
self “ he descended so low,” says a biographer, “as to become 
the editor of a newspaper.” Dodd having fallen to this pitch 
of social degradation, the ingenuity of infamy found a still 
lower Gegth—-fangery. 
Pressed by tors, in February, 1777, he signed the name 
of Lord Chesterfield to a bond fur £4200. There was some 


slight irregularity in the bond, and application was made to | 4d, and the doctor took 


Lord Chesterfield for a fresh signature. His lordship disclaim. 


ed all knowledge of the affair, and Dodd, who then lived in or took » I could not perceive. He 
. then put on his nightcap himself, and upon taking it, he cer- 
Argyle Street, was apprehended. He immediately the | to yh a oe 4 ieenees Ls kee 


very 
ae rensiodan mThose whe hed er ene _* em there was an end of all bis hopes and fears on this side of the 


r the remainder. money 
would have withdrawn from the prosecution ; Lord Chester- 


fielJ, it is said, placed the bond in the hands of Dodd, who 
was standing near a fire,in hopes that be might destroy it, | Ober 

retched man, and 
yor ordered a prosecution, 


but presence of mind was yee) the w 
he missed bis chance. The Lord 
and Dodd was committed to prison. 


The facts were too clear to leave any chance of escape; all | €af, and that 


down the room, and promised to do what he could.* It was 
he who wrote the speech delivered by Dodd before sentence ; | tion of 


but in vein—the forger was condemned to death. 


more than one petition for the convict. These endeavours 
were seconded by an immense num others; charitable 
societies benefitted by him, petittioned for his life; so did the 


and was upwards of 87 yards jong. The pub- 


left Dodd no chance, and although his partisans fell foul of 
the court and jury, it is not easy to see how, if he had been 
could ever have 
been carried out again. At this very time a woman had been 
branded and a man executed for washing a balipenny so as 
to make it pass for a shilling, and every session saw strings of 
men hung up for far lighter offences than Dodd's, id 
bimeelf reckoned 150 capital offences; twenty-three years 
later @ more exact authority numbered above 160 different 
offences which su 
death without benefit of clergy. The king was 

Dodd meanwhile lay in bis prison, living with great temper- 
ance,and buoyed up with hopes which some of his friends 
sustained to the last. His ner in other resp left much 
to be desired ; there was far too much assumption of the mar- 
tyr. He wrote of himself as being “ conscious of the purity 
of bis intention from any purpose tw do injury, and happy in 
the full proof of that intention, by having done no injury to 
ap Fy n respect to this — Fouien bopemtnd 
° no houghts,” which was now writing, he 

the appeal of Capsar : 

My Philip, my lov’d Stanhope—is it THOU ? 

Then let me die. 


The tawdry theatrical artifices which had secured his popu- 
larity in the pulpit clung to him still. He has pain in his 
side, and when asked what it is, replies: “ arundo.” 
In the preface to his “ Prison Thoughts ” he writes: “ They 
are imperfect, but the language of the heart; and, had I time 
and inclination, might be improved. But————” Accept- 
ing Johnson's dictum, that a man’s mind is wonderfully con- 
centrated when he knows that he is to be hanged in a fort- 
night, it is difficult to believe on the evidence of the “ Prison 
ts,” that Dodd supposed he would be executed. They 
are on a level wilh the lines to Dr. Squire ; loose, hasty, and 
utterly unreal. We quote a few lines describing the scene in 
which Dodd was soon to appear as chief actor : 
Crowd then along with yonder revel-rout 
To BXSMPLARY punishment! and mark 
The "eo e of the multitade, obscene, 
Wild, bi emous, and cruel! tent their looks 
of fady ci drunken, thoughtless, ruthless gaze, 
mn! 
a 





Or y curiosity and vai 

Th eds, still more emphatic, note; and see 
By the sad spectacle unimpressed, they dare 
Even in the eye of Death, what to their doom 
Brought their expiring Fellows! 


This, too, is curious; a prophecy which some of us may 
live to see fulfilled : 
——-yes, the day— 
Toy in the idea—will arrive 
hen Britons philanthropic shall reject 


The cruel custom, to the sufferer cruel, 
Useless and bane‘ul to the gaping crowd! 


On the 6th of June, Dodd delivered to his fellow-prisoners 
an address, which bad been written for him by Dr. Johnson. 
The petitions for Dodd’s life failing, other attempts to save 
him were made. “ He(Johnson) told us,” says Boswell,“ that 
Dodd’s city friends stood by him so, that a thousand pounds 
were ready to be given to the gaoler if he would let him 
escape. He added, that he knew a friend of Dodd’s, who 
walked about Newgate for some time on the — fore 
the day of his execution, with £500 in his pocket, y to be 
paid to any of the turnkeys who could get him out; but it 
was too late, for he was watched with much circumspection. 
He said, Dodd’s friends had an image of him made of wax, 
which was to have been left in his place, and he believed it 
was carried into the prison.” 

On the fatal morning, Dodd ap composed ; the cart 
set out for Tyburn amid constant showers, and Dodd ee 
affected as he approached his former house. t us 
borrow from an witoess an account of the last scene. 
“The doctor, to all appearance, was rendered perfectly 
stupid from despair. His hat was flapped all round, and pui- 
led over his eyes, which were never directed to any object 
around, nor even raised, except now and then lifted up in the 
course of his prayers. He came in a coach, and a very heavy 
shower of rain fell just upon his entering the cart, and another 
just at his putting on bis night-cap. 
“ He was a considerable time in praying, which some peo- 
ple standing about seemed rather tired with; they rather 
wished for some more interesting part of the y- The 
wind, which was high, blew off his hat, which rather embar- 
rassed him, and discuvered to us his countenance, which we 
could scarcely see before. His hat, however, was soon re- 
stored to him, and he went on with his prayers. There were 
two > attending bim, one of whom seemed very 
much affected; the other, I suppose, was the ordinary of 
Newgate, as he was perfectly unteeling in everything that he 
sai¢c and did. 
“The executioner took both the hat and wig off at the same 
time. Why he put on his wig again I do not know, but he 
off the wig a second time, and then 
tied on a nightcap which did not fit him; but whether he 

too! 


grave. He never moved from the place he took in the cart; 
in despair, and utterly dejected, without any 
signs of animation but in praying.” 

According to a very belief, the efforts of the doctor’s 
friends did not cease with the execution. It is said that the 
was placed in a peculiar manner under his 
hangman, who had been gained over by 


knot of the ro 





that Dodd could plead was, that there was no intention to | Dodd's triends, whispered, as the cart drew off, “You must 


defraud—he would have returned the money in the space of | “s , —"I spent yesterda 
delit ion found met BL ~ — is sathostan yes afternoon with 


three months. The jury after a very short 
him guilty, but with a recommendation to mercy. Sentence 
Was postponed, to give time for the cunsideration of a point 
of law, and on the 26h of May, Dodd was 

ceive seutence. Dodd had once valy been in 
Dr. Johnsen, bat in his distress he applied w him. There 
Was nothing in common between the shallow flippancy of 
Dodd, and the great, rough, earnest nature of the man to 
whom he looked for help ; but to misery Johnson's heart was 


society of | opivions, thoro 





of the ‘Rambler,’ who is, of all 
the oddest and most peculiar fellow I ever saw. He is 
‘ violent convulsion in his head, and his eyes 
are distorted. He speaks rougbly and loud ; listens to no man’s 
ous of hisown. Good sense flows 
and he seems possessed of a prodigious 
fund of knowledge, which he is not at all reserved in communi- 
cating, but ina manner 80 obstinate, ungenteel, and boorish as 
it le and dissatisfactory. . . . He isa man 

of most universal and surprising genius, but in himeelf particular 


bly 
from him in all e utt 


veyed to a house in 


Common Council and the jury. One petition was signed by | ing 


Caesar, by the 
papers. 
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Firm J ent bere, and gentle Candour stood, the application, made through « third person; paced up and | not move an inch!” When cut down, the body was con. 


_ where, under the dires. 
Pott, the celebrated surgeon, every atte was made 
animation. But the ana eh way 


to restore evormous, 
Johnson’s efforts in his behalf continued, and he wrote | and the delay in the transport of the body had been too ; 
wryer y= there were not wanting people who believed that 


le 
bad been resuscitated and auded chened 
His wife, who seems to have borne him a sincere and lagt. 
affection, died some years afterwards pa indigence. 
RED 
—_—-o——_——_ 


JULIUS CHSAR. 
BY LOUIS NWAPOLEOR. 
The foll translated extracts from “ The History of Julig 
peror of the Frencb,” have sppeared in English 
SYLLa’S DICTATORSHIP. 


The history of the last 50 years, and especially the Dictator. 


ted those found guilty to the papetes of oe of Sylla, evidently showed that — required & masier, 
D lo 


n all sides the institutions gave way re the power of one 
who was sustained not only by bis own partisans, but also by the 
warning crowd who, tired out by the action and the reactiog 
of so many opposite ies, lon for order and repose. 
Had the conduct of Sylla been moderate, that which is called 
the Empire would probably have begun with him; 
his authority was exercised with such cruelty and one sided. 
noes, OS on his death people forgot the abuses of liberty, tp 
think only of the abuses of tyranny. The more the Democr. 
tic spirit spread, the more did the old institutions lose the 
igé that once attached to them. In truth, as De: 
confiuing and impassioned, al ways believes its interests to 
more suitably represented by a single person than by a poll. 
tical body, it was ever ned to intrust its future to hin 
who should raise himself by merit above his contemporaries 
The Gracchi, Marius, and Sylila had each in turn disposed ¢ 
their pleasure of the destinies of the Republic; had with ig. 
punity trampled under foot old institutions and old ; 
but their reign was transient, for they represented only 
tions. Instead of comprehensive regard for the wishes aaj 
interests of the whole Italian pen , they favoured this « 
that class of society exclusively. Some wanted, above al 
other things, to improve the conditiom of the populs 
tion of Rome, to procure emancipation for the tralinun ¢ 
preponderance for the Equestrian order; while others 
to maintain the privileges uf the aristocracy. Both 
In order to found a durable order of things a man was want 
ing who, raising himeelf above vulgar passions, should com 
bine in himself the essential qualities and the just ideas d 
each one of those who had preceded him, and who should 
avoid their defects as well as their errors. To the greatnes 
of soul and the love for the people which distinguished cx. 
tain of the Tribunes, he should join the mili 
of the great Generals, and the profound attachment of the 
Dictator to order and .. The man qualified for » 
high a commission already existed, but, notwithstanding bis 
aps have ined lon known ha 
not the penetrating eye of Sylla detected him amid the crosd, 
and by persecution drew the attention of the people upon hin 
That man was Cesar. 


Zz 





DESCRIPTION OF CASAR. 
°.9 To these natural gifts, developed by brilliant ole 


cation, were joined His 
and his Sacly moulden: par well- Halon tecpna 
him from all othen 
com 


to his person a grace which 

His eyes were dark, his glance penetrating 
colourless, and his nose straight and somewhat 
mouth was smal! and 


features are thinner, and bear the traces of fatigue. His voir 
was sonorous and vibrating; his gesture noble, and an air ¢ 
dignity pervaded his whole His constitution, whid 
at first was delicate, grew robust by ober living, and by bi 
habit of exposing himself to the incl: the 
Accustomed from his youth to manly euendes 

horseman ; and he supported with ease privations 
tigues. Habitually abstemious, his health was not weaken 
by excess of labour, nor by excess of pleasure. Neveritheles 
on two occasions, once at Cordova and then at Thapeus, 
bad a nervous attack, which was erroneously thought to & 
epilepsy. He paid particular attention to bis person 
Ne ee eee ents ts be t 
artistically bis hair to the t of his head, this in bs 
more advanced age served to conceal his baldness. He ¥# 
segesathed with the affectation of scratching his head wii 
only one finger for fear of og his hair. His dress w# 
arranged with exquisite taste. 
dered with the ornamented with fringes to the 

and was bound round the loins by a sash loosely knotted 
fashion which di-tinguished the t and effeminate 
of the period. But Sylla was not deceived by this 
frivolity, and he was wont to recommend that 
have an eye on that young man with the flowi 
had a taste for ——, aod gems; 
wore on his finger, in memory of his in, a 
was engraved the figure of an armed Venus. 
there were found in » physically and 
i combined in the 
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by his name, hie wit, his engaging manners, 
pleasing to men, and still mere ac’ perhaps, to women. 
THE CONDUCT OF C@SAR. 


We have shown Cesar acting only in accordance with bi 
— convictions, whether as the ardent promoter of & 
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more tender than a woman's; he was agitated on receiving 





beyend expression.” 
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bat with « view to the bustings. In many English constitu- 
encies the Irish vote will carry the election, and the Irish 
vote is entirely at the control of the priests. Many of those 
members who on other jons are veb t in their pro- 
fessivns of Protestantism and their love of liberty were con- 
spicuous by their absence. The whole force of the Govern- 
ment was put forth to secure a negative vote, and the mem- 
— _ or less intimately connected witk the Cabinet num- 

Nor must it be concealed that the Romish priesthood, 
th many avenues, possesses more influence on members 
than care to acknowledge ; and this unseen and mysteri- 
ous power is unscrupulousl, exerted whenever the interests 
of the Romish Church are at stake. It would be well if the 
Powe ae could be put to the vote in a full house prior to the 

issolution. Protestant constituencies would know how to 
reward complicity with Romapism. 

The case against the monasteries was placed before the 
house in the strongest and least offensive manner by Mr. 
a The emancipation act, by a clause which was 

in 1860, forbade the establishment of monasteries in 
these kingdoms from the date of the ratification of the act. 
The ual and complete suppression of Jesuit and other 
Romish confraternities was designed by those who framed the 
act for emancipation. Yet the Romanists make no secret of 
their violation of the law. In 1841 they , of con- 
vents for men, 1; of convents for women, 16; of colleges, 9. 
Ta 1865 they boast of religious houses for men, 58; of con- 
vents, 187; of colleges, 10; and, if we add to these 14 con- 
ventual establishments in Scotland, we learn that in this da 
there are 201 conventual establishments in Great Britain. All 
these are wealthy communities. Some of them possess large 
landed properties. thers of them, attaching to their system 
what they call industrial schools, receive large subsidies from 
the state. All of them endeavour tv obtain possession of the 
of weak minded young men or young girls, who are 
entitled to property in reversion. The individual expenses otf 
the monks nuns are exceedingly small, and the surplus re- 
venue is laid by weekly or monthly to add to the real pro- 
hen, of the establishment. Prior to the Reformation, the re- 
ious establishments owned one-ninth of the property of the 
ki , and they are fast recovering, by gift, purchase, or 
wills, all that they once . Thatcommunities of men 
and women, bound by no social or domestic ties, owing no 
allegiance to any bui the Pope, should become proprietors of 
enormous wealth and extensive estates is dangerous to the 
safety of a Protestant people. 

The Italians — to know the advantages and Cogs of 
conventual establishments to the peace or prosperity of 
states, yet the Italians are suppressing them, while the 
British Government refuses to — ‘ae inquiry to be 


It cannot now be alleged that the character of monastic 
institutions in England is not open to grave on. The 
secret burial of Mr. Hutchinson by the monks of the Oratory 
led to a change in the law, and a similar transaction cannot 
take place again. The concealment of young Harrison by 
Father John Bowden, and the abduction of Miss M’ Dermot 
Father Charles Bowden, are not forgotten. The case of 
Ryan was brought forward by Mr. Newdegate, and all 
that could be said in ly was that “an assault had been 
committed.” The case Ryan is much more startling 
in reality than the pee peareliy suppose. We have before 
us the copy of the correspondence relative to the ab- 
Guction of that unfortuvate nun. Mary Ryan is described as 
“a beautiful from 16 to 18 years of age ”—that is, the age 
most case of neophytes. She was carried 





E 


in the 
forcibly to the Ostend packet-boat, in spite of her screams and | P®4"8 


strugeies When inquiry was made she was said to be “a 
girl Dublin.” Subsequent inv proved that she 
was from Tullamore, King’s County, and that in com- 
pany with six or seven other girls she became a “ Sister 
of *" in the Commercial-road establishment. She 
traced to the Hospital of 5S. Julien, at Burges, 
which seems to be set apart for the reception of nuns 
driven mad, or said to be mad. How comfortable and 
sanative the men in that convent may be, is evident from 
the amount of the charge exacted for such delicate cases. 
The sum allotted for the maintenance of Mary Ryan is six- 
teen pounds a year! At that hospital she was seen by Con- 
sul Curry, who found her in “an alarmed and melancholy 
state.” He was informed that she was furious when brought 
to the convent, but that she became “suddenly calm and col- 
lected,” and had afterwards fallen into profound melancholy. 
It bad been alleged that Dr. Mahoney certified that Mary 
Ryan was a lunatic, but Dr. Mahoney merely stated that “ she 
was suffering from acute mania and required restraint.” 
When all the circumstances were laid before the law officers 
of the crown, they decided “ that the removal of Mary Ryan 
from this country was illegal, and that all parties concerned 
in it are liable to an indictment tor the offence of forcibly ab- 
ducting he: to parts beyond the seas.” Sir George Grey con- 
dones and threatens. “ Those concerned,” he says, “appear 
to have been actuated by no improper motive, and theretore 
he will not direct legal proceedings in the present instance, 
but he warns the nuns of the consequences of taking part in 
apy similar case.” Romanist priests are always meme bmw for 
the first offence; that becomes notorious; they never trans- 
prs again in precisely the same way. Mary Ryan is still 
ed up in Bruges, “in a listless, vacant state, conversing 
with evident reluctance, and under the surveillance of two 
sisters.” Sir George Grey is represented to have said that 
James Wilkes, Commissiouer of Lunacy, decided that Mary 
=— “could pot be removed.” What Mr. Wilkes did say is 
this: “In my opivion, Mary Ryan is still of unsound mind, 
labouring under a very con.mon form of melancholia, with a 
suicidal tendency. | ulso think that she is not in a state to 
be safely taken care of out of an asylum. She should be 
brought to England and placed in some asylum where cheer- 
fulness and association, with scenes different from those which 
origiva'ed her melancholy and shook reason from her throne, 
= tend to restore her to life and hope.” 
ow many young girls, struck down by insanity, have been 
buried in the convent of Bruges, far from any friends? Mr. 
Curry states that his visits to that place are necessarily “ 
frequent,” so that many an English and Irish girl must be 
immured therein, whose friends have claimed his help. Here 
is a palpable case, sufficient in itself to justify a commission. 
We sbould like to ascertain how many fair but foolish Eng- 
lish girls have been locked up in the “ subterranean 4 
never-to come forth with life or reason; how many have 
suddenly di ; how many sent to Bruges to be main- 
tained at the cost of £16 a year? Sir George Grey says the 
law could meet every case brought before it; but how could 
Mary epee bring her case before a tribunal? What relative 
heard of her treatment or abduction? She has been placed 


where no honest Englishman can hear ber cries or witness | which it has awakened abroad as well as at home shall have 
h indulging in a confident 
belief in the correctness of our in regard to the claims 


"bir Gone Who believes that this is an isolated case? 
Sir Grey thought he had cleverly answered Mr. 


New saying that ifthe existing restrictions placed 
spun ieempeioaed ret disregarded, it would be useless to 
multiply them. The sopbism is worthy of any follower of 
Xavier. Why are restrictions disregarded, except because the 
violation of them is not punished? Is it not right, at least, to 
examine the establishments whose detected violations of the 
law - convincing proofs that there are thousands unde- 
tected 

The panegytic pronounced upon convents and monasteries 
by Sir Soene Grey will not satisfy the minds of the English 
people. Every esiablishment in the kingdom is open to in- 
spection save those peculiar institutions of the Romish Church. 
There is something horrible in the belief that young girls can 
be immured in convents with all their pulses thrilling, and 
driven to madness by beating in vain against the iron bars in 
@ vain passion for Jiberty and life. The safety of the monas- 
teries themselves will soon render a legal inspection necessary, 
for there are thousands who will readily imitate the boldness 
of those young men of Cambrige who threatened to take by 
force a relative from the cloister in which a priest had hidden 
him. There is not a true Protestant man in England who 
would not join them heart aod soul in an effort to rescue the 
young and innocent from the cold and heartless grasp of men 
who have already abjured all the sympathies of humanity.— 
Liverpool Courier, 2. 

—_ => 
THE GREAT IRON STRIKE. 

The North Staffordshire men have been on strike for some 
time, and, as they were well supported by their fellow- 
workmen, in different parts of the country, the masters 
conceived that this was an attempt to defeat them 
in detail. They say that the terms granted to the North 
Staffordshire men would have been pted as a standard, 
and a workmen's victory there would have been fullowed, 
as they assert, by strikes in another quarter. The em- 
ployers therefore resolved upon a general lock-out, to begin 
on the 6th of March, unless the North Staffordshire men came 
to terms. A number of delegates representing the workmen 
of the most important of the iron districts of Great Britain 
met at Brierley-bill on the 27tb, to decide upon the course 
which ought to be adopted with reference to the notice 
given by the ironmasters. At first there seemed to Le a 
strong disposition to resist the employers, but ultimately a 
resolution was carried—the North Staffordshire delegate alone 
dissenting—" respectfully” requesting the puddlers to resume 
work at once. It would seem that the puddlers have made 
up their minds to remain on strike, notwithstanding the deci- 
sion of the meeting. In this state of things, the wasters have 
come to the conclusion that the notice of a lock-out must be 
acted upon, and on the 4th, therefore, unless the puddiers give 
way, thousands of men in al! parts of the country w 
thrown out of employment.—Zuropean Times, March 4. 


The iron trade is on the brink of a great calamity. There 
has existed for some time a kind of agreement between the 
ironmasters and the puddlers that the men shall have as daily 
wages 1s. in the £1 of the price,—it that is £8 they will have 
8s.,and soon. Kecently iron falling, the masters might have 
reduced, but waited until, being’ able to wait no longer, they 
made the reduction. The men generally yielded, but the pud- 
dlers of North Staffordshire refused and struck, relying on 
contributions from the trede generally. Thereupon the mas 
who also form a Union, threatened that unless the North 
Staffordshire men gave way would to-day commence a 
general lock-out. Unions have in vain tried to induce 
the men to submit, and by the latest news on Friday it a) 
that to-day every forge in Great Britain and Wales will 
be closed, at a loss to the men of £120,000 per week in wages 
and to the country of an amount frightful to contemplate. 
The action of the masters appears at first sight harsh, but the 
case is very peculiar, the puddlers really dictating to the mass 
of the wor as well as to the employers, and using their 
power most determinately. We trust the quarrel will end in 
a combined committee, but Mr. Gladstone should look into 
the question of these strikes. He is the only member of the 
Cabinet not afraid to move, and the evil cannot be beyond re- 
medy. Suppose we have an official arbitrator to act as ez- 
officio chairman of the bined ittee of each trade. 
[is resolutions would then bave a moral weight almost as 
effective as law.—Spectator, March 11. 














Ryland’s iron trade circular reports there is a prospect of 
asettiement. Ata meeting of South Staffordshire masters, 
this afternoon, it was resolved that if 100 men would go into 
North Staffordshire and open the works, their masters would 
protect them. Several masters at once volunteered to send 
sufficient men from their own works. The Butterly men 
have offered, if allowed to resume work, to abandon the union 
altogether. The earnest determination of the masters gene- 
rally, and the resolution of the North especially, have made a 
favourable impression on the men.—TZelegram from Birming- 
ham. 





Mr. Sewarp CaLm anp Jupicious.—A question was put 
to the Under Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons on 
the evening of the 9th by Lord Robert Cecil to this effect :— 
“ Whether any communications had been received during the 
last six months at the Foreign Office from the American Go- 
vernment, or the American Minister, demanding compensa- 
tion for losses occasioned to citizens of the United States by 
the operations of the Alabama, or rather vessels commissioned 
by the Government of the Confederate States.” The reply of 
Mr. Layard was, that no such communication had been re- 
ceived from the American Government. 

The nature of the question put to Mr. Layard prevented 
such an answer as would develop all the features of the case; 
but the following passage from a despatch addressed by Mr. 
Seward to Mr. Adams, the American Minister in England, 
nearly eighteen months ago, on this very point, may be re- 
garded as still embodying the feelings of the American Go- 
vernment. We give the because it can bardly fail to 
satisfy the least reflective that this new attempt to create ill 
feeling between ourselves and our cousins in America ought to 
be put down, and stamped out of existence as quickly as pos- 
sible. The passage of the American Minister of State, refer- 
ring to the damage done by the Aladama, is this: 

“It is not to be understood that the U.S. intend to act 
dogmatically or in a litigious spirit. They are seriously and 
earnestly desirous to maintain not only — but even amity 
with Great Britain. . . . . This Government confesses 
very freely that it does not regard the present hour as one 
that is entirely favourable toa calm and candid examina- 
tion of either the facts or the principles involved in such cases 
as the Alabama. It looks forward to a when our: in- 
testine war shall have ceased, and the interests and passions 
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in question, and others, we shall be wi at all times bere. 
es eens the argu- 


ments which her Majesty's Government may offer, to show 
that they are invalid ; and if we shall not be convinced, there 
is no fair and just form of conventional arbitrament or refer- 
ence to which we shall not be willing to submit them.” 

There is nothing of the bully or bravado in this pas- 
sage, and we commend its gentlemanly and dignified tone to 
the consideration of certaiu me ae pee A never 
a to be so happy as when are brew: — 
‘uropean Times, March 11. 

CarprvaL Wiseman a JonN BuLt.—This genuine 

ness of jook and manner was an immense advan to bim 
in fighting the battles of his creed. A man of dark, meridi- 
onal aspect would have created among the English a 
thousand suspicions and oppositions, which the Cardinal's 
rosy cheek and laughing eyes at once removed. Every one 
felt that it was ridiculous to quote the good old protests 
against Italian priests in the face of that bluff and humorous 
E-sex gentleman, in whom there was much English fight, but 
not a particle of italian guile —English paper. 





Tue WatexLoo Veteran —Amount adver 
tional, W. H. Keevil, St. Louis, $5. 
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The European Mail-Bags. 

Papers and letters, down to the 11th inst. from Liverpool, 
have been received, and the contents sre interesting, if not 
important.—From the Parliamentary record of the week 
few items may be borrowed, though not much was said or 
done in that period, indicative of any party or political 
change. An attempt to embarrass the Government was indeed 
made in the House of Commons, on the 7th, when Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, seconded by Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton, moved a Resolution 
favouring the repeal of the Malt-tax. The real motive, inas 
much as the Conservatives could not hope to carry it, was to 
prejudice the agricultural mind, in view of the coming gene- 
ral election, against the Whig land-owners. For the farmers 
clamour for the removal of the impost, by which their 
sale of barley is limited, just as they were wont of yore 


» $150.—addi- 

















belto clamour for a continued high duty on corn. The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer desires to retain it, not 
alone because of the revenue that it brings in, but also because 
the cheapening of beer, which would follow its remission, 
might diminish the large receipts that the Treasury derives 
from the duty on imported spirits. After along debate, the divis- 
ion list showed a ministerial majority of 80, the vote 

171 for the proposed Resolution, and 251 against it—The Navy 
estimates have been brought forward by Lord Clarence Paget, 
Secretary of the Admiralty,and gave rise to considerable de- 
bating, much of which turned upon the inexhaustible theme of 
guns and armoured vessels. Lord Clarence announced, in refer- 
ence to the latter, that thirty of them, of various sizes, were 
either complete or in such a state of forwardness that they 
could be serviceable by the end of this year. But on these 
points, and on the estimates generally, the citations we occa- 
sionally make must suffice. Progress was made in passing the 
estimates ; nor is serious opposition anticipated. 

Two or three other Parliamentary incidents invite notice; 
but no discussion was provoked in either instance. Thus we 
learn that our Government has made claims upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, on behalf of British subjects 
whose property has been injured, or whose rights have been 
violated, by “war measures” here. The information wa 
elicited by Mr. John Bright from Mr. Layard, the Foreign 
Office spokesman in the Lower House—From him we 
learn also, that American official demands for compensation, 
on account of the losses caused by the Alabama and her con- 
sorts, have ceased during the last six months.—In the same 
direct manner, that is to say by reply to a question put on the 
floor of the House of Commons, we get a hint concerning the 
Cunard Company, which will be read with interest by many 
steamship owners. Mr. Frederick Peel intimated that the 
existing contract would terminate with the close of 1867; bat 
that the subsidy would not afterwards be renewed.—Finally, 
with respect to our interrupted relations with Brazil, Lori 
Palmerston himse'f was drawn out. He took occasion, ia 
answering queries, to state that, though our Government bad 
no idea whatever of repealing the “ Aberdeen Act” in orde 
to conciliate Brazil—which would be tantamount to re 
viving the slave-trade in that direction—the Portugues 
Government was still engaged in its neighbourly effort 
place the two countries once more on friendly terms. His 
Lordship furthermore, in anawer to still one more curious ¢t- 
quirer, adverted to the actual war between Brazil and the 
Banda Oriental, which by the way has so far had but slight 
mention in these columns, seeing that another more serious 
war engrosses too much of their space. Great Britsin, we 
are glad to know, will endeavour to avoid all interference, 
though our Chargé d’ Affaires at Monte Video has remonstrated 
against the bombardment of that city by the Brazilian squat 
ron, on the usual ground of injury to the residents whom be 
represents. The usual and meaningless rejoinder, we may 
add, came from the Imperial naval commander—namely, 
“ that the property of British and foreign subjects should be 
respected, as far as possible.” 

The derangement of commerce, by the great America® 
civil war apparently drawing to a close, is unfortunately but 
too well known to many of our own readers. Is it a sign of 
the times that the long-established Bank of Attwood, Spoonef, 
and Co., at Birmingham, has suspended payment, with liabili 





ties estimated at a million sterling? May not troubles a7 
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be expected to come upon Liverpool and Manchester, through | not generally like, in perilous times, to arm the Executive with 
the heavy fall in the price of cotton? The speculative tend-| unusually oppressive powers ; and this, too, when the Senate 
encies of business men of the day mustof necessity bring about | Committee had been answering in most reproachful terms 
these catastrophes, or at Jeast must aggravate those which are | Mr. Davis's taunts agaiast the Legislature, for its tardiness and 
brought about by uncontrollable events. Yet are they none the in general. 

Jess tolerable when they are upon us. Weinvite attention toan| Wedo not profess to write a history of the war. This 
extract elsewhere, describing the various condition of things | therefore is all that we can cull from the voluminous record 
in the vast Iron Trade of the country. of the week. The public is apparently hushed, in expectation 

On the 25th ult., with reference to Mr. Rumble—the naval | of still one more great battle—or of a total collapse of the 
Inspector of Machinery at Sheerness, who was tried for breach | Confederacy. But movement continues, nevertheless, among 
of the Foreign Enlistment Act in the matter of the Rappa-| the speculators in gold. The price, at one moment yesterday, 
hannock, O. 8. steamer, and acquitted—we wound up a few | had fallen to 47} per cent. premium. 
remarks by expressing surprise, that the individual in ques- —— 
tion was not visited by the displeasure of the Admiralty, 
which was or ought to be independent of Jurymen’s caprices. 
We now have much satisfaction in recording that Mr. Rumble 
js placed upon half-pay, on the ground that be is no longer 
deserving the confidence of H. M. Government. 

Since this summary was written, we have noticed in a 
Liverpool paper a few brief but acceptable remarks on the 
oft mentioned claims arising from the depredations of the 
Alabama, together with an extract from one of Mr. Seward’s 
despatches, which it gives us great pleasure to copy elsewhere. 
Sisicomnia! It is @ pity that the American Secretary of 
State is not always thus temperate and sensible. It would be 
well also for certain members of the N. Y. Chamber of Com- 
merce to ponder over his words now cited. 
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between Mr. Davis's Peace Commissioners and the U. 8. 
President and Secretary of State. It is, he declares, a most 
scandalous injustice that the Northern authorities should be 
held in any way whatever responsible, seeing that “ the sugges- 
tion was made” by the Southerners. Remembering that the 
Federal press had over and over again discussed what 
Mr. Lincoln blandly calls “some other course,” what 
Mr. Seward rather more plainly designates “an extrinsic 
policy,” and what our neighbour himself confesses the Eng- 
lish papers were right in assuming to mean “a foreign war” 
—remembering, we say, that there was nothing new or ap- 
parently repulsive in the project then broached, may it not 
have been a mere chance that the Confederates had the first 
word upon it? Be this as it may, the more the facts are borne 
in mind, the less difficult will it be to range them within the 
fancy application that we have ventured above. And 
for convenience sake we repeat, on the authority of 
Mr. Seward in his famous despatch to Mr. Adams, that the 
proposal was “deliberately considered.” Neither does it 
seem to have shocked any moral or international sense of 
propriety, on the part of President or Secretary. The scheme 
was not expedient—that is the beginning and the end of it. 
We own that many of our British brethren do most abominably 
and maliciously misinterpret occurrences on thisside the At- 
lantic ; but in this instance we can hardly be expected to join 
in the verdict against them. 
Confederation : Yes, or No. 

We insert in another column a letter from a very old sub- 
scriber to the Albion, taking exception to some of our recent 
remarks in reference to the influences brought to bear on the 
late elections in New Brunswick, and also expressing a de- 
cided preference for an inter-colonial highway before, and 
preparatory to,a Union. This last order of things—namely 
intercommunication first, and Confederation second—has 
been more than once advocated in these columns; and 
still we think it would have been the most judicious 
course to pursue. At the present emergency how- 
ever, for the common good, we waive the question of 
order. Unity of action, tending to promote strength and mu- 
tual progress and a more national sentiment, we hold to be es- 
sential, and necessary for the preservation of those British 
constitutional rights which we are sure all the Colonists de- 
sire to perpetuate. 

European opinion is now ripe for the change; and the 
British government, press, and people, all unite in advocating 
the creation of a separate Commonwealth on this North 
American continent. We begin to fear, lest the Colonies may 
let the opportunity slip away. 

















































































































































The British Consul; a Merited Honour. 

Very many of our readers will, we are certain, be highly 
gratified in learning that Mr. Archibald, the Queen’s efficient 
and worthy representative at this port, has received from the 
Foreign Office at home a signal proof of esteem. Earl Russell 
has recommended Mr. Archibald to the Queen, with the view 
(in official language) “ of his receiving the Honour of the 
Companionship of the Bath, as a mark of Her Majesty’s ap- 
probation of his public services.” 

A distinction coming thus, unsolicited and unexpected, is 
of course a highly acceptable compliment to one who has con- 
ducted many difficult and delicate affairs with much tact and 
discretion, during a period especially trying. Wesuspect also 
that this acknowledgment may in some measure be traced to 
Lord Lyons’ appreciation of Mr. Archibald’s zeal and useful- 
ness in his office—no one having been a more frequent witness 
of them—if not to his kindly efforts to procure so flattering a 
recognition. 


France and the United States; New Ministers. 

It would be hard to ssy whether there was more of indig- 
nation or of derision, felt and expressed by the public, 
when the N. Y. 7ridune apologetically announced that the 
President of the U. 8. had offered Mr. Bennett, of the N. Y. 
Herald, the post of American Minister in Paris. The offer 
was said to have been immediately refused, doubtless because 
the appointment could have had no chance whatever of con- 
firmation in the Senate. On this point and on the scandal of 
the offer—which, it is further said, was only made in sure 
anticipation of such result—the local press is almost unani- 
mous, the exception being found in some few insignificant 
prints that are proud to be patronized or cited by the Herald. 

With a unanimity almost as conspicuous, the journals here 
have applauded, in announcing, the nomination of Mr. Jobn 
Bigelow, for several years Consul and lately Chargé d' Affaires 
in Paris, to fill the office vacant by the death of Mr. Dayton. 
A man of ability and unblemished character, familiar 
with the French tongue, and versed in much of the business 
of diplomacy, we have no doubt that Mr. Bigelow will do 
himself credit and prove a valua))le public servant. We may 
observe further, before passing on, and with reference to Mr. 
Bigelow’s long training as one of the Editors of the N. Y. 
Evening Post, that journalism in this Republic is not 
without its rewards and its opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Among our most esteemed contempora- 
ries, whom we used often to meet in social inter- 
course at the Press Club, one, as we see, is now Minister to 
France; another is Assistant-Secretary of War; another has 
been Li t-Governor of this State, and will without 
doubt soon be a Senator in Congress; another, since dead, 
was appointed Secretary of Legation at Turin, though he 
never took up the appointment; another is a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the service of the United States. 

But let us return to what more immediately concerns our 
glance at passing events. Almost simultaneously with the 
appointment to France above-named, comes intelligence 
thence that an old and much respected acquaintance is com- 
ing hither to represent the Emperor. The Marquis de 





There is no news of gravity from the Continent; such as 
it is, Paris as usual supplies it. The Emperor Napoleon has 
sustained a severe loss in the death of the Duc de Morny, his 
half-brother, devoted adherent, and personal friend. Coming 
so soon after that of his confidential Secretary, Mocquard, 
his Majesty may well be afflicted. A slight sketch of the de- 
ceased may be found elsewhere; though its author need not 
bave been so mysterious touching the Duc de Morny’s birth and 
parentage. There was never any effectation of secrecy about 
it,at the French Court. All the world knew perfectly well 
that he was the illegitimate son of Queen Hortense, Louis 
Napcleon’s mother-—the Count de Flahaut being his reputed 
father. The absence of attempt to cover up this reproach 
upon Hortense’s fame is one of those moral and social 
anomalies, for which it is not easy to account.—From Paris 
also comes 8 report, otherwise unheard, that our countrymen 
are desirous that an Anglo-French celebration on magnifi- 
cent scale should mark the lapse of half a century of peace 
between the two nations, divided by the British Channel. 
The date would also be appropriate for commemorating a 
similar interval, in respect to two nations of nearer kin, though 
separated by the broad Atlantic. Yet cam any one say that a 
proposal thus to substitute mutual good-feeling, for abuse and 
bitterness, would be even tolerated here ?—Mexican affairs stil) 
largely occupy the Parisian mind and press, as well they 
may ; but the current rumours are contradictory. On one 
side, wé are told that the Emperor will leave Mexico to her 
destiny, so soon as he can withdraw his troops; on the other, 
that reinforcements are ordered out to Vera Cruz, inasmuch 
as the honour of France must be maintained. Meanwhile the 
Pope, who has quarrelled with Maximilian, on account of 
the latter’s adopting the decrees of the Juarez government af- 
fecting the clerical property in his Empire, shows himself ex- 
tremely, perhaps unwisely, deflant toward the “elder son of 
the Church.” How it will all end, no one knows; but the 
end is evidently not yet. 

North and South. 

Save that General Sheridan’s force, from the Shenandoah 
Valley, has reached White House on the Pamunky river, there 
is no one event of much gravity to be recorded as occurring 
in the armies of the James and Potomac. The same stories 
continue of multitud:nous deserters from Lee, of mysterious 
movements at Petersburg and Richmond, of despair at the lat- 
ter place, and of quarrels and dissensions between Mr. Davis 
snd his Legislators. Still, the one stern fact remains the 
same. The battalions of Grant and Lee, the Federal and the 
Confederate generalissimos, confront each other and are al- 
most in contact, while the weather, or the impregnability of 
cither's position, is assigned as cause of the prolonged quietude. 
—With General Sherman it is otherwise. He it is whose course 
is watched with profoundest interest, as he advances slowly 
Northwards, to close in upon the last hope of the Confeder- 
scy. We left him, in our last summary, at Fayetteville, N. C.; 
ve have him now at Goldsboro, which he entered without a 
fight, and whereat he effected a junction with General Scho- 
feld moving westward from Newbern. An engagement be- 
‘ween some portion of this combined force and a force under 
command of General Johnston, C. 8., is said to have taken 
Place on Sunday last, at Bentonville, between Goldsboro 
sod Raleigh, and Richmond papers claim a victory, with the 
Capture of three guns. It was not probably anything more 
than an affair of skirmishers.—An attack on Mobile is soon 
expected. The preparations figure largely in print. 

The last sittings of the Confederate Legisiators appear to 
have been stirring. Delaying their adjournment in accord- 
ace with President Davis's request, they received from him 
‘somewhat doleful message, inviting them to renewed efforts 
‘oward enroliment, the seizure of supplies, and a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. To this last proposal alone was there 
‘ty practical reply. The suspension was rendered legal ; made 
© in the Lower House by a vote of 36 against 82. That the 
Point should have been carried at all would be matter of sur- 
Prise, if we might believe all the accounts we read of the pre- 
Talling disorganization and discontent at Richmond. Men do 





Drama. 


Mr. Booth’s engagement at the Winter Garden terminated yes- 
terday. He has played Hamlet for one hundred nights in succes- 
sion, and has given two performances of Jago. Last night the 
theatre was closed, for the rehearsal of a new play, written by Mr. 
8. R. Fisk, the editor of the Leader and dramatic editor of the 
Herald, which will be represented to-night, and in which Mr. 
Henry Placide will enact the principal part. This new play is 
entitled ‘‘ Corporal Cartouche.”’ 

Mr. Booth goes hence to Boston. Will he also play Hamlet 
there, for one hundred nights in succession? It is not unlikely. 
His genius was first recognized in that city, and his popularity 
with its inhabitants is only equalled by that of the melancholy 
Dane. Meanwhile his great success in the character is a very 
gratifying fact to record and to consider. It is gratifying, because 
it is the success of a man of genius, earnestly labouring in one of 
the most important vocations of art ; and because it evinces a cer- 
tain degree of public appreciation of the highest form of poetry. It 
were illogical, however, to infer from it that such appreciation, 
either of Shakspeare, or of the dramatic art, is either extensive or 
profound. The attend at the Winter Garden, during these one 
Montholon, remembered here as Consul-General, and ac- hundred nights of ‘‘ Hamlet,” has not been continuously multl- 

.. | tudinous. Moreover, a good deal of very bad acting, on the part 
tually Minister in Mexioo, is traneferred in the same capacity of several of the players who have assisted Mr. Booth, has been 
to Washington. Thus will France and Great Britain have at calmly tolerated and even admired. The attractiveness of 
the same time new representatives at the capital of the Great | his Hamlet has also been enhanced by the superb scenic ap- 
Republic. We trust that M. de Montholon and Sir Frederick | pointments, with which the tragedy has been mounted. But, 
Bruce will be on the most friendly terms, and that both may 


making all requisite allowances, the gratifying fact yet remains 

transact their business harmoniously with the American | that Mr. Booth has won an unprecedented d tic triumph, and 

Secretary of State. that a taste for good plays and good acting has been strongly stt- 
A Very Nice Distinction. 


mulated thereby, in this community. 
I should like to copy in this place the discriminating, appre- 

Suppose a case of one burglar proposing to another burg- | ciative, and very felicitous remarks on Mr. Booth’s Hamlet, which 
lar a big job in their line of bysiness, and that the worthy | appear in the April number of Harper's Magazine. Their writer, 
pair should sit down and seriously discuss it. Suppose also} Mr. George W. Curtis, is a just and thoughtful critic, and one 
that, after a long talk over its pros and cons, the gentleman whose judgments, inspired by a reverent love of poetry and of 

‘ art, are expressed with equal grace and culture. But the crowded 
pening the qnyelt eds der yagi, ae a tate of these columns forbids a long dramatic article to-day; 
ground that the “owag” would not be sullictently heavy, or pr on pane obttie my readers pay Ho out the criticism thus 
that the risk was too great, or that he desired to settle some necessarily omitted. 
dispute upon other matters with his brother, before engaging| side from the change of programme st the Winter Garden, 
in any new enterprise. Suppose furthermore that some one, | the only dramatic event of t is the ful production, 
getting wind of this conference, or hearing one of the twain | at Wallack’s theatre, of Tom Taylor's “‘ Unequal Match.” But I 
make an open avowal of it, should denounce these individuals | must reserve this theme for future reviewal. “ To-morrow and 
as guilty of burglarious intentions. What would be said, if | to-morrow, and to-morrow!” MERCUTIO. 
the reluctant one, who declined the proposition, should forth- 
with assume all the airs of indignant virtue,and even wax 
wroth over any accuser of his innocence ? 

Not altogether unlike this position of the aggrieved person- 
age, in our supposititious sketch, is the one taken by a daily 
contemporary not far remote, who singularly illustrates what 
he calls “ British Perversion of American Facts,” and “ the 
malignant and persistent ingenuity with which the leading 
British newspapers distract every event of the war to the pre- 
judice of the United States.” His anger is dpropos to certain 
strictures passed upon the late conference in Hampton Roads, 

















Facts and Faucies. 


Mr. C. W. Felt, the ingenious inventor of the -settin 
and justifying abt Srbich is intended to facilitate the 
work of compositors, has established a factory at Salem, Mass. 
We are reminded of him by the receipt of an elaborate en- 
graving of the machi It is undoubtedly one of the most 
curious inventions of the age. The officers of the 
Guards bave lately given two private theatrical entertainments 
in London, for the benefit of their regimental Industrial Home. 
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fuens Se actors were Colonels Ponsonby, De Bathe, and 
Peel, Abinger, and Capt. . Terribly destruc- 
tive fresbets were prevalent, Jast week, in Pennsylvania and 
the Western part of the State of N. Y. 
ered severely. Botanic Garden at Calcutta was so 
much damaged by the recent syplone, that it will take a cen- 
pm hag = ny pe ligh —- specimens, and to make the 
garden what it was, on the eve of the storm. The garden 
by! was of great use to the country, as by its means plants were 
, pagated, and distributed all over India. 














: persons, W 
| teak eenee of the esting a him ener- 

; whereupon the manager brought company on 

4 , and outhissed the audience. Tacitus om 

ty that British pearls were common in his time. They may still 
rf occasionally be met with, though rare. The best kinds are, a 
oH Gat 8 eve h cob, a boitle of forty port, and a perfect 
¢ Illinois Legislature has Eos 

,000 to purchase the burial place of the late Stephen A. 

las. The captain of a Norwegian vessel, going 

into the harbour of Limerick recently, was compelled to re- 

move his figurehead, a bust of Garibaldi, lest he should excite 

: the evil passions of the mob. Meanwhile, r Geribaldi is 
i in danger of being crowded out of his island by English lion- 
a hunters. The well-known Saville-house, Leicester-square, 
K London, popularly believed to have been a Royal residence in 
ln the time of the Georges, but historically a place of note, and 
known of late years as a place of exhibition and as a music- 
1 hall, was totally destroyed by fire, on the evening of the 28th 
> ult, At the time when the flames were at their height the 
I Prince ot Wales, Viscount Amberley, the Duke of Sutherland, 
and others arrived on the grouud. H. R. H. borrowed a fire- 

















¢ man’s helmet, and thus attired inspected the conflagration 
q from different points of view.— An innovation has been 
made in the Presbyterian Church. In the Tron (Established 


i r Church in Edinburgh, the Rev. Mr. Nicholson has introd' 
a the tice of chanting part of the service. 

At a late meeting, in London, of the British Colonial Steam- 
ship Company, the Chairman, Mr. R. Gillespie, expressed his 
opinion that early in the summer they would despatch ves- 
sels tri-weekly to the St. Lawrence. During the recent 
gales 4,000 trees on the estate of Glen , N. B., were 
swept down. Amongst other timber which has been laid 
prostrate is the large walnut tree in the garden beside the 
old castle, and supposed to be about 200 years old. The 
force of the wind was almost unparalleled ; masses of ice six 
inches thick were driven from one side of Loch Oich to the 
other.————Some one is said to have expressed his surprise 
that Lord Stanley had not yet read his father’s translation of 
the JMad. “No, nor never will,” said the noble translator, 
“ until it is put into prose in the form of a Blue Book.” 

Mr. by phy ry be at work * the libretto of Fo 
opera, for w an eminent composer is to compose 
Princess Helena, Princess Louise, 




















to have seized two cwts. of South American beef, at the shop 
of Mr. Harper Twelvetrees, and the Lord Mayor condemned 
it as unfit for human food. It is again confident- 
that Lady Herbert of Lea has formally given her 
adhesion to the Romish Church. Her ladyship was left by 


music. Doubtful. 
: and Prince Arthur, went from Windsor Castle on the 27th 
1 ult., to Claremont, to be present at a dance, in fancy dress, 
: ; given by Queen ¢ Amelie. The Princesses wore marquise 
4 Costumes of the last century, with powdered hair; and Prince 
: Arthur a Highland dress of the same epoch, also with pow- 
; dered hair. The sanitary inspector of London is said 














Exchequer, obtained twenty-seven votes out of twenty-nine, 
the two others being in favour of Mr. John Stuart Mill.——— 
By the destruction of the Royal Schloss at Brunswick by fire, 
one of —— achieve- 


of the palace. Aiter the death of Rietschel the work 
: entrusted to Professor Howaldt and his four sons, occu- 
#) pying them ten years ir its production. Of it nothing now 
; Temains but a mass of molten metal. Dr. Livingstone 
wandering again, to the north of Lake Nyassa and 
the south of Lake Tanganyka. The coloured voters of 
Rhode Island are organizing a movement to defeat all candi- 
dates for the Legislature of that State, who oppose the sending 
of their children to the public schools with white children. 
A sister of the popular conductor, Signor Arditi, has 
made ber début at the Teatro Carcano, Milan, with more than 
ordinary success, The lady is a performer on the violin. 
Gepodied te ue ~ of & ~~. Sa — 

0 rey Chapel, Westminster may, Be 
25th ult., with considerable state and ceremony. The body 
was taken from Northumberland House to the Abbey, and 
many sigos of public mourning were visible in the streets 
—— which it passed. Major Adams, Deputy Com- 
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: attacked by a fanatical native, has since died of his wound. 
A new Magazine, called the Traveller, is to be brought 
out soon under the editorship of two gentlemen who have a 
title to be considered first class tourists, Mr. Sala and Captain 
Burton. —At an auction at Cork, recently, a lady and 








gentleman, who were so placed that they could not see each 
Other, kept up the bidding for an article after all the other 
5 competitors bad given in. What was his surprise, when the 
| sas to cavenged between Lip’ Mary Lasodlie, die 
marriage ween ly Mary es, 
to the Earl of Harewood, and the Hon. Robert Meade, second 
son of the Earl of Clanwilliam, and Equerry to the Prince of 
Wales.——_—— Out of twenty-two com for the produc- 
tion of a challenge vase of value of £1,000, to be shot for 
anpual) regulation rifle b 
twenty Volunteers, at Wimb! 





| . Messrs. Elkington, of Birmingh 
composed 
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The oil district suf- | gian 
case remained. Evidently the inside man, big 


fications of the evening. —— 
es 


powder is said to have 
sists of tannic gallic acid, or the resin of commerce, and chlo- 
ho | rate or nitrate of 
weapon has been invented in England and imported hi 





see Republicanism is alive, th 


-| merino-sheep, as a present to the Emperor of Brazil. 


of Peshawur, who, as we mentioned last week, was | 8°" 


all—even the Zuaves, After stru and growling, he lay 
down in the corner for two hours. By degrees 
lected, but when the lights were being put out, th 

t still. He was kicked, but lo! the spirit had fled 
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unobserved, and accomplished one of the best mysti- 
It is an old Joe Miller in 


that there are only two reasons t 
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f 
is 





A murderous highwayman’s 


bag or club is filled with closely packed 


e victim.—————-Mr. Fre 


ymns 
We record two gratifying items ot 

A new translation of “ Faust,” by 
n, is to be published in London, and Matthew 








Arnold’s “ Essays” are to be reprinted here, by Messrs. Tick- 
nor and Fields, — Madame Anna Bishop been giving 
Concerts in various Mexican cities. ——Washing- 





—_ birthday was celebrated in the city of Mexico, 
nla 
divorces in the same manner that it does marriages, births 
and deaths. 
— to leave London in consequence of the state of his 

th. 
London was opened on the 26th ult. 
stricken servant has sent £5 to the Duke of Sutherland, 
“returned per centage.” 
Jerusalem 
Feval have failed as readers of their own writings, in Paris. 


the Americans there resident A Califor- 
paper has inaugurated the custom of printing 








been 





Donato, the one-legged dancer, has 





A beautiful chapel for the Russian embassy in 
Some conscience- 











A railway from Jaffa to 


rojected in London. Dumas and Paul 





The various Railway companies in England are to 


try different plans for the establishment of communications 
between passengers and guards, in the trains. It is expected 
that some generul plan will finally be hit upon and adopted, 
in the interest of this much needed The secret 
committee is still powerful in Rome, and still eludes the vigil- 
ance of the police. Thus we notice that the recent Carnival 


reform. 





was largely attended by the people, by permission of the 


committee. Sometimes the committee withholds its permis- 


sion, and then the Carnival is a desolate t. Thus we 
‘h latent, in the Eternal City. 
Prince Arthur left London on the 28th ult. for a tour 
in Egypt and the Holy Land. The tour will probably occupy 
two months, and will be over almost the same route as was 
followed by the Prince of Wales. A statue to Murillo 
is to be erected at Seville, Spain. Capt. Kennedy O.8., 
accused of being concerned in the attempt recently made to 
burn the city of New York, and convicted of being a spy in 
the Confederate 
and sentenced to be hung this day. The eminent 
naturalist, Professor Louis has sailed for Brazil, on a 
scientific expedition. He will examine the glaciers of the 
Andes. He carries out a flock of fine American-Spanish 


Six 
assistants accompany the Professor, all the expenses 
paid by Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, an opulent Boston Renken 
The American skater, Jackson Haynes, at St. Peters- 
bars, ve an exhibition of his prowess on the 24th ult. 
which drew him in 1,500 roubles. One of his most daring 
feats is to lean backwards while skating backwards, till his 
hair touches the ice, and then, without help, recover a per- 
pendicular position. The detective police have suc- 
ceeded in recovering fifty-nine thousand dollars worth of gov- 
ernment bonds stolen, last Monday, from the office of the 
cashier of the Central National Bank, in Broadway. The 
Bank offered $10,000 reward for recovery of the money. By 




















agreement no questions were asked. Banking corporations the 


are not responsible for public morals. —A San Francisco 
despatch states that a force of about three thousand California 
and Arizona volunteers is soon to commence a campaign 
against the hostile Indians in Arizona Territory. The Indians 
are very troublesome at present in various portion of the 
Western territories. —“A Newfoundlander” informs 
us that Sir F. Bruce did not actually serve as Governor of 
that Province, whence he himself hails. He was officially 
nominated, but did not proceed to the Colony. 











A QuARREL aT THE Garrick CLUB.—There is a literary 
uarrel of no mean order in progress between Mr. Charles 
Dickens and the Garrick Club. In progress we say, because 
no one can believe that it will end in less thin a bitter war— 
on paper, happily—but which will stir up the passions as 
much as bullets and gunpowder do those of North and South. 
There will be a plentiful supply of writing on the subject, and 
the public will have its opportunity of judging of the merits 
of the case. All we know at present is that Mr. C. Dickens 
proposed, and Mr. Wilkie Collins seconded, a most estimable 
tleman as a member of the Garrick. He was blackballed, 
whereupon Mr. C. Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins withdrew 
from the Club. Mr. C. Dickens, in his position, which is not 
that of an ordinary mortal whose flicker of intellect wants 
—s but that of the magnesium light of the Garrick, could 
not do less, and there has been a darkness cast on the Garrick 
which will require good writing and ample explanation to 
nullify and make clear light again. —Court Journal. 


Dispctes BETWEEN MasTERS AND Men.—The builders 
in the Midland counties, both masters and men, seem to have 
learned wisdom. On Friday night, the 10th inst., a great 
meeting was held in the Birmingham Town Hall, which de- 
cided disputes ought to be settled by arbitration, ap- 
pointed delegates for the men and masters for each branch of 
the trade, and bound both sections to bide by their award. 
We have therefore at last a combined committee, representa- 
tive, and of moral authority. It remains only to 
legalize its action, and strikes, oppression, Mr. Potter, and 
ee trade evils come to an end together.—<Spectator, 

Rorat Cosrumes—The Queen, at the late diplomatic 
Gham, Sane n thah ei Ga SEs teks Seas San See 

cap 





and jet; a Mary of Scots , With 
ornamented 2. demoed i eon tales 


grenadi 

ther. | and lilies of the 
It isa “eand club,” about 20 ins. long, and 6 to 8 in cir- 
cumference. This 
fine sand, and weighs from 5 to 10 lbs. It will not rebound 
after a blow is struck, and it leaves no mark or bruise. When 
the victim is struck on the top of the head, and there is where | Sir Ro 
the sand club is directed, he instantly sinks to the pavement 
without a struggle, the result of concussion of the brain. Not 
even a bruise, which any ae blunt instrument makes, is 
to be discovered on the scalp of t - 
derick Weld, the new Prime Minister of New Zealand, is a 
nephew of the late Mr. Weld, of Lulworth Castle, the head of 
one of the most worthy and respectable of the English Roman 
Catholic families. A former Premier of that Colony was 
Alfred Domett, author of one of the finest Christmas 
ierary tenalligan 

ntelli 
Theodore M 


has been tried here by court-martial | Island 





petticoat of white glacé, covered with white 
ne, trimmed with ruches and bunches of pink roses 
, head-dress, roses and lilies of the val- 

ley, with feathers veil ornaments, and diamonds. 


LrveRPooL TEstrmoys1AL To Sm Rowianp Hi1u.—On 
t, the 6th inst., a testimonial was presented to 
w Hill at his house at Hampstead, subscribed for 
by mercantile men of Liverpool, and consisting of three pic 
tures—“ Sunse* at Venice” (Cooke), “ The Bass Rock” (Stan. 
field), and “ The Hunt of the Deer” (Creswick). The presen- 
tation was made by Mr. C. E. Rawlins, who remarked that 
whereas in 1888 the number of letters sent through the pos 
was 72,000,000, in 1868 that number had increased to 650,000,600, 
Sir Rowland, in his reply, said, though he was still far from 
strong, he was much better than he was a year and a half 
ego. A party assembled to witness the presentation, and 
was suitably entertained by Sir Rowland and Lady Hill— 
Liverpool Post. 








Obituary. 


THe QvuEEN DowaceR oF Hottaxv.—This lady, whose 
death has been already recorded in the Albion, was Anum 
Paulovna, a Russian princess, born in 1795, daughter of the 
unfortunate Paul I., Emperor of and thus 4 
daughter of Catharine the Great, a sister of Nicholas I, and 
sunt of the present Czar. In 1816 she married the Prince, 
afterwards King William II., of Holland, who left her a widow 
in 1849. Since the death of her husband, she has resided at 
Hague. 

At Brooklyn, Mr. Jobn McLenan, an excellent artist, espe 
cially in the comic vein. He was principally employed, and was 
very successful, in ill ks and perlodicals.—At Wind. 
sor, H. Roebuck Johnston, Keq., late of the Carabineers.—At his 
father’s residence, British Museum, Ernest P. Madden, \ A 
Assist. Com.-Gen., late 6lst Regt.—At Dalton Hall, mund 
George foraty, Eee, of Valton fais, Burton, Westmorland, and 
Constable of, caster Castle.—At Devonport, Horatio Jauncey, 
Capt. R.N., aged 62.—At Hurstpierpoint, J. Clark, Surgeon RN. 
late of Yarmouth, I. W.—In London, J. Berkely Cotter, formerly 
of H.M. R.N., and Capt. in the Brazilian service.—In London, 
Col. H. R. Saunderson, late Grenadier Guards, of Northbrook 
House, Hants.—Suddenly, at Windsor Castle, Capt. 
Military Knight of Windsor.—At Douglas, Isle of Man, 
Pollock, late of the Rifle Brigade, and formerly of the 434 


3 


L. L- 


At the Mauritius, Col. Horne, commanding 2nd Batt, 18th L. 1- 
At Fulham, 8t. Andrew Beauchamp st. Jobn, late Capt. 6ib 
Royals. 

Appointments. 


Hugh W. Hoyles, Eeq., to be Chief Justice of the 8u e Court 

of Newfoundland.—Major Wodehouse, H.M. Consul at Society 

8, to be Consul at Para, in Brazil. The former office wil 

not be filled up.—Maj.-Gen. Hutt to be Secretary to Commit 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital, v. A. J. Moorhead, Esq., res. 


Army. 


The Constableship of the Tower, vacant by the death of 
Lord Combermere, will either not be filled up or will be con 
stituted an honorary office. The salary, £947 a year, will re 
solve itself into nine good service pensions of £100 a year each, 
which will be shortly distributed among the senior officers of 
the Army as rewards for distinguished or meritorious services. 
——The 1ith Hussars, now at York, will proceed to Indis, 
next year.——The 17th Lancers are expected home from 
Bombay, next month.—-Sir Hugh Rose has arrived in Calcutta, 
—_ restored to health.——~It is not yet decided whether 

ver or Brighton is to be the field of battle at Easter for the 
Volunteers.—The King of Sweden is stated to have invitel 
of Wales and Prince Napoleon to visit the 
encampment of the Swedish and Norwegian troops, whichis 
to be formed at the latter end of the summer. It is added tha 
the invitations have been accepted.——Col. Recs, at 
commanding the Depdt Battn. at Pembroke, will » 
Col. Sir J. Douglas, as Asst. Adj. Gen. at Edinburgh.—-Lt.-Oa. 
Deshon bas been appointed an Asst. Inspr. of Volunteen; 
t. M‘Barnet, 9th Foot, A.-D.-C. to Lord Henry Percy, # 
Aldershot ; Capt. Parnell, 3rd Buffs, A.-D.-C. to Maj.-Geo 
Brooke, commanding in the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
and Capt. Glover, 105th 
Blacklin 


Regt., a Staff Officer of Pensionersit 
Cansda.— Col. in bas been nominated a Mili 





Wanr-Orrics, Marcu 3.—Ist Life Gds: Lieut-Gen the Earl ¢ 
Lucan to be Col. 8th Hussars: -Gen Lawrensen to be Col 
19th: Lieut-Gen Halito be Col. 25th Ft: En Hale to be Lieut, 
Webster, dec; Lt Grant, 85th Ft, to be Lt, v the Hon C Dutos, 
who ex; Gent Cadet Kemble to be En; Staff Surgeon Jeeves to & 
Surg, v McDonald, placed on h-p. 47th: Lt Gem to be Capt.' 
Savary, who ret; En Atkinson to be Lt; HE Poole to be En. 7 
Lt-Gen Sir R H Davie to be Col.—March 7.—10th Ft: Gent Cad 
Capt’ v Forsyth, drowned: Li Tilford to be Capt; Kas Elpniasts 
Capt, v Fors wed; t; instos 
and Turner to be Ltn Gent Cadet Forster to be En. - 


Navy. ) 
jaz, 60, is to be broken up; probably also the How, 


The 
60.—The SoS fitted for commission, 
Chatham.——The , 


jon, # 

2, has gone to Marseilles,” 
embark Prince Arthur, for his trip to Egypt and the 
Land.—The Phaeton, 39, from the West Indies, has arti 
at Spithead, and was to be paid off at Sheerness ——A F 
ish squadron has been recently in Plymouth Sound.—Firt 
iron screw steam transports, of , are to be construe 
ted for the conveyance of troops to India in case of need.— 
The latest rumour gives a seat at the Admiralty Board © 
Rear-Admiral F; we. P. 8S. The last arrival confirm 
the rumour, and the new Junior Lord bas in a measure co 
menced his routine of duty. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Captain: E Codd to be Superintendent ot Ply 
mouth Vict Yard, v Curry, —Commrs:Hon W C Talbe 
to Fawn, vy Wrey Erskine to Speed, , Wi 
to Cordelia, v Scott, do; to 
Lieutenants: Morrell to a Basil - 

to George, “Hardy te command ’ 
Knowles, ata eee Ocemanter Loney af Sowt ta 
Lectham, super at his own request. 
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THE ALBION. 


place in the library of every scholar.—The Appletons have 
also published the second volume of the History of the World, 
by Philip Smith, B. A. A cursory examination of this, as of 
volume first, leads us to conclude that it is as sound in scholar- 
ship as it certainly is terse and picturesque in style. These 
grave themes, however, were better discussed by scholars than 
by journalists. To test a History thoroughly, one must needs 
be himself a historian—or, at least, a critical student of the 
themes therein considered. 
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blished book, “ Italics.” Writing, a little while bef 
eath, of the vast old ay palazzo on the banks of was 
in which Landor lived, and in which he died, she says:—“ He 
talks strangely, tells marvellous anecdotes of Byron’s mean- 
ness and Shelley’s goodness, and then abuses the world and 
up 1 men in passionate and viclent terms. He loves to 
have flowers given him, though his trembling hands cannot 
fix them as he desires in his coat, and he thanks me for doi 
it for him with old-world compliment—‘ You have mom | 
them on my heart!’ He has a beautiful Pomeranian dog al- 
ways beside him, and ‘Giallo’ almost justifies his name, for 
his hair is chestnut and gold. This old man—more like King 
Lear than one could have supposed a nineteenth cent 
gentleman could be—is (or rather was, three years ago) Wal- 
ler ~~ Landor. He is now—alas! poor old man—sink- 
y, 


ing quietly in extremest age, with all careful tendance from 
his family.” 


Miss Catherine Sinclair is another of our literary workers 
whom death has removed from among us. She was a volumi- 
nous and a popular novel-writer, and was intimately con- 
nected with some of the philanthropical institutions of Bain. 
burgh. The same week in August which saw the last of her 
days also brought to a close the labours of Mr. Charles Went- 
— the chief proprietor and long the editor of the 





New Publications. 


Messrs. Appletons have published a light duodecimo—light 
in all respects—made up from Brillat-Savarin’s “ Physiologie 
du Gout,” by Mr. L. F. Simpson, and put forth under the title 
of The Handbook of Dining. Especially do the translated 
extracts—as the title-page indicates—deal with what is now 
called Banting’s theory of corpulence, and its opposite. Bant- 
ing’s system was, in fact, borrowed from this work by the 
sagacious and epicurean Frenchman. Lively anecdotes, use- 
ful hints about edibles and cooking, and a variety of gossip on 
all that appertains to the table, make an olla podrida of the 
little volume, In parts it may be found useful as a book of 
reference ; but it may occur to any one who reads it through, 
that though good living is a very good thing in its way, it is 
possible to elevate it too highly among the arts and accom- 
plishments of civilized life. 


“Barbara’s History,” “The Lesson of a Life,” and “My 
Brother’s Wife”—novels, recently republished from English 
editions, by the Harpers—have mace their author, Miss Ame- 

































We mentioned some time ago that a new literary and artis- 
tic serial, called the Northern Magazine, was about to be 
started, in this city, by Mr. Frank Bellew. The fourth num- 
ber has just appeared, and we are glad to note that the pros- 
perity of our youthful contemporary keeps pace with its 
merit. The latter is both genuine and various. The literary 
selections are judiciovsly made, with a view to satisfy a quiet, 
cultivated taste ; and the illustrations are popular, unique, and 
humorous, Mr. Bellew’s own skilful pencil and industrious 
pen supply much of the original material for his paper. 


say my prayers to night! 





























We wish him every success—and that notwithstanding the m, the prosperity of which was certainly due to him. 
lia B. Edwards, well - a to contemporary | .n+i.gritish flavour of his productions. Our interest in all that a he wyaney lh. SB Gaze, the 
readers of fiction, in this country. She now claims their at- relates to art would induce us to prize the Northern Magazine, | made a noise in the literary world, finished his sadly darkened 
tention in the character of a poet—her Ballads having been | without reference to its politics. career in the maison de santé of which he had long been an in- 
reprinted here, by Mr. Carleton, in a particularly handsome an mate, Poetry has also to deplore the loss of Miss Adelaide 
little volume, which is creditable to its publisher’s taste. The BOOKS RECEIVED. —, eens phen singer, ces the fe of 

: : on an ow 
Ballads are few and brief, and their author, in a prefatory Tony } Butler. A Novel. Reprinted from Black- Keats, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt, nee ge ne een te oo ny 
4 note, admits the slenderness of their intrinsic merits, But, if Mineralogy and Geology. ‘neatihat Made arpers. | most “the last man” of that bright and genial band. The 
" slender, those merits are yet genuine. Earnest feeling, deli-| for the School and Family.” By Worthington —_ of = Eoaeter was pecs 1 ont. the - young, 
j Oe Bil Med «.0'0sensde 20609060 i650 egebegee secs cevccsce Ditto, | She was gi , She was successful, snd, being placed in a 
d- cate sentiment, graceful and sometimes graphic fancy, and Autobiography of Lyman Beecher, D D. Edited sition above the world, she was not compelled to write fer 
ad peculiar melodiousness of versification, are excellencies as un-|“ py Charles Beecher. Volume Second.................... Ditte. | bread—that coarse and heavy drudgery which in time de- 
2, al as they are solid, in a book of verse: and these are va-| Method of Philological Study of the English Lan- troys all the fine fi f i 
| usu: y ’ Francis A. March F stroys all the fine fibres of the poetical nature, and turns 
Ms riously revealed in the verses of Miss Edwards, The most] wSinitg but Money, A Novel. By i. 8 Arthur... Carleton, |Dit® into mediocrity. Had she lasted the ordinary term, 
unique of her ballads, perhaps, is the “ Legend of Boisguilbert,” Railway and Steam Navigation Guide, for war ee Sone Se bh she ~y but, as it is, she 
which relates the fate of a sinfal Abbot and forty monks, in — Sala Mies duabinhighebetnadebiabtacesbeetadcvess’ s Appletons. ith by g g a € successes that are 
a n Alice. A Memoir of Alice B. Haven ............... Ditto, | W er name. P ; 
pe an old convent. A companion piece, called “The Legend of | (eaves trom the Note Book of a New York Detec- Of other literary celebrities deceased during the , we 
mn the Bell,” is also notable for ite pictorial qualities, and its| tive Edited by John B Willaims... Dick and + | mast sasution W, 4. Fox, o Liberal politician of the old heart 
bis skilful versification. Of the lesser poems we select two, which | “ ghenandosh, in 1861. By Robert Patterson, late tb wy er, en pony yoo ~“ an nee —y 4 
“f lify their writer’s feeling and fancy, and alternately re-| Major G 1 of Volunt Published at Phi- } Seeee, : oq an 
and exemplify } ’ y jadelphia, by Sh —." impressive author; Mr. Nassau W. Senior, a re 
and fiect her in sad and in merry mood. The first is calied| ,,,ual Report of the Bt. George's Society, of New “| viewer and a writer on subjects connected with political 
e “ Parting :”"— York, for the year 1864. Printed Mt Ace Sasa dl Vinten, | economy ; Mr. Colley Grattan, the celebrated Irish novelist; 
N., Twas by the rustling sallow Mr. John Taylor, a writer on the “ Junius” controversy and 
~ That droops above the pond; on other curious subjects; and Mr. M‘Culloch, the eminent 
ot The plough stood in the fallow, fine Arts. politico-economical writer and comptroller of the Stationery 
bin, On the dusky slope beyond. . ice, whose works on the science of wealth, the relative 
ra We linger’d near the farmhouse door — . ——- Feteies ee thon en aap PY ae seatichent tthe 
~ oe ’ By the wonderful modern process of printing in oil, New ’ ry of commerce, and the 8 o 
= With fi fast entwined y y 
a While the sinking cm wank down before York will soon be enabled to see veritable fac-similes of those cok b. SS ns be valued for their industry, se- 
And the moon rose up behind. masterly originals, which were reproduced as wood-cuts in| The death from accident of Captain Speke, though affecting 
We stood there in the quiet hour; Punch, to the great delight of all lovers of pleasant satire. | Science rather than Literature, should not be passed over here 
We could not say “farewell.” Some of the very first impressions have just reached Mr, | Without an expression of sorrow, in consideration, of the 
Jourt Our tears dropp’d down on and flower, : writings in which he illustrated the great problem of ancieut 
an ye gilsten'd where they fell. McClure, and will be duly supplied by him. As we write | nq modern phy. 
» wil they are not yet passed through the Custom-House; but our| America, doa bos had her literary loss during the year. In 
nmit- Onur bitter tears fell fast; we sigh’d ; readers shall hear more of them presently. the course of last May, Nathaniel Hawthorne—one of the 
I wonder if the dalsles dled Mr. J. C. Butire has just published two very highly finished | OSG. raatural seem to come face to face, which the Anglo- 
On which that dew was shed? and excellent war portraits, engraved on steel. The subjects | Saxon race has ever produced—left his residence in the city 
We parted as the crimson light are Lieut.-General Grant and Major-General Sheridan, whose | of Boston, with a view to change of air and scene. He was 
sth of Soe faded from the west. names have been so much in men’s mouths of late. They | 20t supposed to be seriously il], but he was evidently far from 
e Con When half the sky with stars was bright, cannot be too highly commended. being in good health. A medical literary friend, who saw 
rill re- And sll the world at rest. . him just previous to his departure, and who has left an ac- 
each, count of what he then observed—a friend in whom we think 
-ers of We parted— i—nevermore THE LITERARY YEAR. we 9 =¥3 the scarcely less gified Oliver Wendell Holmes 
vices. . In | or ome we Continued. at ul ie —- to have po nag Eng his ye 
Indis, ‘o meet ag sea or te: , te; very 
trom Or see the oun together. ” The year, like all other years, has been shadowed by the oh cow <> on ‘” , o> éqoenels pen Rg d 
Jeutta, deaths of several eminent writers. On the 29th of January, | yersational powers were in no way impaired. He complained 
hetber And if I knew that sun would rise Miss Lucy Aikin breathed* ‘ast—a lady more conspicuous | of pain, distension, difficult digestion, and great wasting of 
“= ae flndly woul a at - through her relatives than ough herself, yet Dg &| flesh and strength ; had lost all hope of recovery, and 
in An 


The latter, a vivacious trifle entitled “Importunity” (it 
might have been better named), affects us like a breath of 
Spring—in which the warmth of a Southerly wind is fragrant 


with the odour of violets : 


I’ve waited long enough, Kathleen, 
The winter's fairly past ; 

The lambs are play g on the green ; 
The ewallow’s come at last 

The vine is leafy round my door; 
The blossom’s on the May; 

The waves come dancing to the shore— 
Why don’t you name the day ? 

You know you put me off, Kathleen, 
Until the early spring. 

The skies are tranquil and serene; 
The bees are on the wing ; 

The fisher spreads his little sail 
The mower’s in the hay; 

The primrose blossoms in the vale— 
Why don’t you name the day ? 

The thrush is building in the thorn, 
Among the whisp’ring leaves; 

The lark is busy in the corn, 
The martin "neath the eaves. 

The little birds don’t build in vain ; 
Their mates don’t say them nay— 


Beware! I may not ask — 
Why don't you name the day? 
Though not a great poet, nor signally remarkable among 
the numerous children of Apollo, Miss Edwards yet possesses 
& fine poetic nature, and real talent in the poetic art, which 


seems to be guided by good judgment and exercised with 
taste and culture. 


Merivale’s History of the Romans under the Empire closes in 
the seventh volume, and not in the sixth—as we inadvertently 
Stated in the Albion of January 14th. The Appletons have 
just published the final volume. We have read portions of 
this history with great pleasure and profit; and, now that it 
is completed, we can but reiterate the verdict of 
Previously passed upon it in these columns. It is a prelude 
tad worthy companion to Gibbon’s great History of the De 
dine and Fall, and will assuredly find and keep an honoured 


sterling talent and a genuine nature. She was the daughter 
of Dr. Aikin and the niece of Mrs. Barbauld, and was literary 
from her very cradle. Though surviving to the present year 
she was born as far back as 1781, and could recoilect much of 
that o!d antediluvian England which existed before railways 
and electric tel s—before extended education and a vast 
fore Reform Bills and non-intervention 
theories; the England, not exactly of the days of Johnson, 
and Burke, and Reynolds, yet of those days wherein still 
lingered the state of things to which they were 

ont which they left behind them undisturbed. 
of her “ Memoirs, Miscellanies, and Letters,” published about 
two months ago, and reviewed in our columns, is full of cu- 
rious pictures od times, aoe ee a very pleasant idea of 
the good-natured, accomplished, and thoughtful lady, who, 

without equalling the ability of her aunt, Mrs. Barbaul 
had nevertheless not a little of the strong sense, keen 
a literary taste of the family to which she 

on, 
But one who was yet older,and much more eminent, fig- 
ures in the Li Obituary of the year. Walter Savage 
Landor, after outliving all his contem and many who 
were greatly his juniors, passed quietly away in his beloved 
Florence, on the 17th September. € was born in 1775, be- 
writing in the days of the first French Revolution, and 
ived to be nearly ninety. During that long career, Landor 
was a worker, a , and a writei—a man always with a 
tation, even with the re! public, yet a reputa- 
a pry like —_ cade m- 
Pp as a power in men’s m 

y known and little regarded. His genius was om 
beyond, or at least apart from, the popular sympathy ; yet it 
must have been a true expression of something in iteell true, 
or it could a ——— _—— as it did among 
a not given to any , suspicious of po- 
A pe poder and always inclined to be half afraid of, half 
angry with, any man who pursues, in pride and isolation and 
scorn, & path ‘inct from that of the world. Landor was a 
in politics; but he thought eliah of the idealized 




























spoke 
of bis state with “calm despondency.” The medical friend 
gave him a few plain directions and a prescription, and he 
went on his way. On the 19th of May, he was found dead in 
his bed at the hotel where he was staying, in Plymouth, New 
poy a in the sixtieth year of his age. “ It seems probable,” 
says his friend, “that he died by the gentlest of all modes ot 
release—fainting—without the trouble and confusion of com- 
ing back to life ; a way of ending liable to happen in any dis- 
ease altended with much — The complaint appears 
to have been heart disease, which of late years has pte 5) off 
several men of intellectual attsinments. Hawthorne was 
buried on the 28rd of May in the churchyard of Concord, 
Massachusetts, where he bad long lived, and which he has 
celebrated in his works. Those works are now as well known 
in England as in America; but Hawthorne was turned 
id, | middle- before he was so much as heard of on this side 
of the Atlartic, and even in his own country he worked for 
many years unheeded. His style was the finest and most 
transparent English ; but his genius was certainly American. 
It was a compound of Puritan rigour and modern free- 
thought—of German mysticism and English observation—of 
morbid fancy and elfish humour. New England was the 
properest native country of such a strange and original mind. 


newspaper press—| 


accustomed, 
The volume 





The following pensions, in connection with literature, have 
been conferred during the year:—Miss Eliza Cook £100, in 
consideration of her literary labours, both in poetry and 
prose, and her tailing health. The Rev. C. B. Gibson £100, 
as the author of many literary works, and for the high testi- 
mony borne as to their value. Mrs. Sheridan Knowles £100, 
in consideration of the talents of her late husband, Mr. James 
Sheridan Knowles, as a dramatic author. Mr. Kenny Mead- 
ows £80, in acknowledgment of his merits as an artist, more 
especially evinced by his illustrations of Shakspeare. Miss 
Dinah Muloch £60, authoress of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
“ A Life for a Life,” and other well-known works of fiction. 
Mr. W. Allingham £30, oa account of the literary merits of 
his poetical works. Mrs. Leaf £50, as the sister of Mr. J. 
Leaf, who, though of humble origin, was a contributor of ar- 
ticles of great merit to various journals. Jean Williamson 
iD | Thomson £50, sister of Hugh Muller, on account of his literary 

merit. 


a ao 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


Yesterday evening a very crowded meeting of the members 
the al Geographical Society was held at Burlington- 
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having reference to the probability of an open sea round the| which had been acquired by more recent Arctic investiga- 
North Pole, and especially to hear the remarks of Capt. | tions. 
Sherard Osborn on a more lengthy paper by Dr. Petermann,| After a few brief observations from Lord Houghton and 
advocating the despatch of another Polar expedition. Sir| Captain Maury, both of whom ey supported the idea 
Roderick Murchison took the chair, and the room was crowded | of a fresh expedition to the North Pole, the proceedings ter- 
by all the chief members of the society. minated with the usual routine votes of thanks. Lenton 
In the first paper read the proceeded briefly, after | paper, Feb, 28. 
expressing an earnest hope that the expedition pro by 
‘Capt. Osborn would yet be carried out, to show nis Mr. Mark- 
ham’s) reasons for believing that the unexplored regions to the 
north were up to the very Pole itself even, not improbably - 
su posting a small and scattered population. The mi Ds 
oft men within the Arctic Zone = rise to questions closely 
connected with the geography of the undiscovered portions of 
the Arctic regions and those questions which could only be 
solved by a scientific Polar expedition. Until the last nine 
centuries the great continent of Greenland was untenanted by 
a tingle human being, and there was a still more remote 
when bills clothed the bill sides of Disco, and groves 
‘waved in a milder climate over Banksland and Melville feland, 
and corals and sponges flourished in the now frozen waters of 
Barrow’s Straits. ere was a Jater period, when the Norse- 
man beld the Jand against the old proprietors of the soil, the 
Eequimaux, who had come from the wilds of Siberia. The 
last glimpse of the Norsemen showed them ry in two dis- 
tricts, divided into villages ; but when, after a loog lapse of 
Greenland was again visited, all trace of the Norseman 
disappeared, save a few Runic inscriptions extending as 
far north as Upernavik, some ruins, aud the broken church 
bells of Gardar. The cradle of the ype race was in 
Central Asia, though even those wandering tribes hud doubt- 
Jess found otber tribes of natives before them. There was 


———_»—_———_ 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Although the temperature at the present time might lead 
ne to imagine the Spring weather very far in the future, it is 
our duty, as chroniclers of fashion, to give our readers an idea 
of what toilettes should be prepared for the bright days which 
we may hope will cheer us before the month of March has 

. Fo —perhaps one of the most suitable materials 

for such dresses—is now being made in plain colours, particu- 
larly green and mauve, a mixture which hitherto has been 
considered impossible. It is also made with the pattern on a 
ground of very narrow stripes—biue and white, green and 
white, mauve and white, cerise and white, &c. It would be 
impossible to describe the different designs, on account of the 
ty ; but there is no doubt that quite plain shades or 

small patterns will be the most in vogue, as with them a pale- 
tot of the same material can be worn. We cannot deny, 
however it may shock the good taste of some, that the rage 
for bright, sparkling, or tinsel-like trimmings and ornaments 
is very great just now. Steel is still much in favour. Crystal 
is also employed as an ornament, not only in the hair, but 
little drops of it are dotted over the blonde on dresses, or 
upon the ribbons trimming them ; sometimes sewn on black 
velvet or ribbon, in the form of a ue on the body of the 


geog: dress, especially when made of velvet. It is placed at the bot- 
Svante ee canaltaiae eae + ede tom of tulle dresses, or in the centre of blonde trimmings. 
en the northwestern shore of Prince Patrick's Isl We have also ribbons and galons of gold blonde, embroidered 
it to be the accumulation of years, and therefore in a virtually wih Pa ——. Ty he —_ are => 
Jand-locked sea-locked to the north, as well as south, east, and | 2¢¥-drops; with satin or oe eae SF Se 
west, All the chief Arctic explorers had found remains of | S'¥¢ #0 example how these ribbons are used. For instance, 
buts, fox traps, and horns of animals on Baring, Byam, Mar- on a tunique of tulle, ends of satin ribbon, red or blue, about 
tin, Melville, Bathurst, and Cornwallis islands, which enabled |*" inch and ® half wide, are. placed at equal distances all 
them to trace the route taken by those early wanderers in | 'U24, commencing at the — y 4 “phin bende 
search of the means of sustaining life, step by step, along the aa rhe oliver _— As ule yan ent ite —_. 
whole length of the Parry group from Baring Island to Cape a Sa = or stee: —— be noun Sadie = An 
Warrender. It was on the coast of Greenland that they at | %##00 for trimming evening Fr od xX skirts 
length found a resting-place. Part went south, and, driving | —*?4 #8 upon the chignone, and nets in the hair. 
out the Norsemen, peopled Greenland, while part, he believed. cocks’ feathers form a truly elegant trimming, especially used 
wandered still further north, where the required conditions for | °F Dall dresses or ae For = — eatin end vel- 
their existence might be attainable. All their traditions spoke | Yet dispute the palm. Moire antique is no longer 80 fashion- 
to there being an iceless sea in the far north, and open water able as it formerly was; ly, perhaps, because with the two 
‘was life to Esquimaux. Such a people would be completely — — be ay nl - ~ - —_— ot a 
isolated, and, on account of their babite, manners, language, mote, Wace =o ee WHER GRD Vey Se ce tains, or 
and mode of life, would be to many one of the nest voles in most cases entirely without, are s mixture of lace, tulle, 
results of the contemplated Polar expedition ; and this was | *!/K, oF velvet, and beads of all kinds. Neo | are still small, 
but one out of many branches of knowledge which would be | °¥* in many cases, are most becoming h Samet, prin 
epriched and advanced by future North Polar explorers. full scope to the ingenuity and taste of the modiste. e wi 
At the conclusion of the paper Capt. Osborn, who was pr to describe some of the newest models : J of 
very warmly welcomed by the meeting, rose to read a brief| Black velvet, having at the back a bride of velvet trimmed 
abstract from Dr. Petermann’s communication on the subject — pan, o- — bidéen aoe a saraffe of jet. 
of Polar exploration, a paper which the gallant captain said| *¥° /0P8 Bows, w wid ' inet & quarter of a 
was much too long to read in eztenso, but was still so valuable yard long, of medium wi .. velvet ribbon. Bandeau 
that the society were determined to priat it among the regular black velvet =—= ~ er 4 Lawl = rosebude. 
The learned doctor strongly recommended that all Capote, formed of bouillonnés of tulle and pink satin alter- 
nano attempts to penetrate to the Pole should be made from nately. At the back, bouillonnés of tulle falling like double 
the Spitzberger side rather than from Smith's Sound, and he | ‘ills. A branch of roses st theside. ‘The same flowers inside, 
supported his views in favour of this route on the ground that | W!t2 pin np ewear + gy of nes velvet, Cuparele- 


ered with gold beads; one single drawing forming the front. 
tion ee Bogland: whieh ned dove 90 much to promote the | 12 the place of the curtain, a lack aigretie mixed with gold 
maritime interests of the world, should again be the first to beads over a coquille of lace. Inside, a torsade of velvet, 

































with rows of gold beads, and large balls of gold at the side. 
A capote of white curled plush, drawn lengthways. Curtain 
of white myosotis, covered with dew-dropsin crystal. A long 
bunch of the same flowers, and a bow of white ribbons at the 
back. Bouillonné of tulle Malines, with bunches of myosotis 
and dew-drops inside. Black velvet capote, embroidered with 
a wide blonde, over which fall three marabout feathers, 
white and steel. A long bow of narrow black velvet at 
the back. Ruche of black Jace, with steel ornaments ac- 
ross the forehead. A bonnet of white cra lisse, 
embroidered with small black beads; quilled all 


. round the front, and across the back, forming the curtain, 
square miles of unknown Polar regions was water, and for that, which Is @ressed with a branch of lilac, mixed with rd 


among other things, he was anxious for an expedition to set leaues of black is and bows of white ribbon. Diade 
ck bead \ m of 
the question at rest. With another expedition there was| Sili*iiisc and black beads. A capote of black tulle bouil- 


every chance of most successful explorations being made, and lonné, embroidered with jet beads. Franchon of Chantill 
8 certainty of the return of those who took part in it—a cer-| 130 worked with beads. An ornament of jet with chains of 


en ee ty Rater ners nee: ett the same fling over loops of ‘black velvet.” A”rige of jet 
. . >, | falling round the front edge, over a bouillonné of black tulle, 
was therefore naturally of opinion that the route by Smith’s and # yellow rose, which is placed at the side. A capote of 


Sound was so for much preferable, black tulle, covered with white tulle drawn and trimmed with 


The service to which he had the honour to belong had 
steel beads. Three loops of blue velvet, with a barbe of tulle 
been in a state of peace for ten years, and he was anxious and ornaments, form the curtain. A chain of steel balls, fall- 


—_ young —#. rem goor| age © ay pone dT and ing over a double bouillonné of blue and white tulle, form the 
time the ents of science ; and he : led it th a iy of — Be LN Wh Ea, td Ti 
the ical Society and of the public A. os Ae with steel, and fastened under the chin with a steel stay. 
Geograp! y P urge on the! The coiffure Cleopatra, formed of bands of violet velvet, with 
Government in that direction. He quite denied that there diamond tara ed round the head: a large diamond star 
Properly organized and commanded, and he refered. to the| !skiNg the place of the comb. |In a more simple style is the 
pot D nage by oy omen | coiffure Grecque, made with three rows of gold lace across the 
parol "there would qutaiaty be ne inck of eee od Gent atan eet, ens Cava yin me 
such an expedition, and he believed one English Admiral p= Renn RS mag 2 olla pe any 


was to lead, if ya d by Spitzbergen 

. becoming style, and then to be careful that the colour of the 
2 es - 2 eB oy ait roliatock and Allen | velvet or flowers is suited to the dress with which it is intended 
i — ye i », were perfect- | 14 be worn; without which care the most elegant head-<dress 
iy ly to go once. He (Capt. Osborn) had been told he bizarre.—Le Follet 
must point out where the funds are to come from; but with | ™®Y ®PPeat nie 
that he could have nothing to do. The nation gave ten mil- ae 

Tue Rute Passion; Fatat Resvutt.—A melancholy 


lions a year to the navy, and in the last ten a had spent 
no less than 150 millions on it, though after all this the fight- | loss of life has occurred on the Cumberland Mountains in the 


ing vessels which “7 yet — be counted over} person Mr. Lennox Butler, » gentleman about twenty-five 
the fingers’ ends. (Much laughter.) Of this great sum half| years of age, the son of the Hon. Mr. Butler, of Cotton-house, 
a million only had gone to the scientific departments of the Rugby. “fic had been staying at the Derweniwater Hotel, 
jon—not more than the 230th part of the whole amount. | Portinscale, and he left on the 2od inst. to explore for a few 

should certainly like to have more than that spent, es- days Borrowdale and Westdale-head. In the 
— when even of that sum money was taken in one case| place he remained at the house of a farmer named Ritson, 
4 re 2 or in others = in the wages of ser-| thence making frequent excursions. On the 4th he ascended 
vants at ous establishments. In conclusion he urged | Scawfell, the highest mountain in Cumberland, but losing 
upon the society to do all in its power to work upon pub- | himself on his return, remained with some haphents all night, 
lic opinion in favour of another expedition to the North Polar | and returned to Wasdale-head oext day. On ednesday, the 
7th inst. be weno at — — in the morning for the 
rpose of ascending the Great ie, av mountain, 
briefly pointed out the benefits which were likely to accrue yous feet high, —} Ennerdale Lake, sa wf that he would be 
to the science of zoology if an open sea round the Pole were | back in about three hours. Seeing nothing of him s, 
reached. He thought it was the duty of the Government | Mr. Ritson concluded he had gone back to Keswick. Several 
not to rest as long as there was a part of the world which | days having passed away without Mr. Butler returning to the 
ought to be observed but which had not visited at < Derwentwater Hotel, Mr. — the landlord, became 


take tbe lead in this great branch of geographical discovery, 
for it was only from her resources in men and shi 
that a solution of the problem could be looked for. Capt. 
born, in referring to the heads of this paper, said he did not 
at all wish to oppose Dr. Petermann’s theory that there was 
an open sea round the Pole, for the learned doctor was by no 
means alone in that opinion, Professor Maury holding it also. 
He, as a sailor, thought they were both right in so believing, 
though he also thought that the water could not be reached 
except at a certain time when all navigation was at an end. 
He not think, however, that the whole of the 150,000,000 





rofessor Owen, in reply to a request from the chairman, 


The unfortunate termination of two of 


thrust 
slaved by 


last-named | and 


appre- 
happened to him, and wrote | been 


They traced the marks of his snow-shoes to that 
of the great Gable Fell facing Westwater and 
On coming to precipitous part they lost thes 
tracks, but from the appearance of the snow it seemej 
as if something had rolled down the mountain side. As jt 
was not safe to descend in this place, a retriever dog was sent 
down the steep, and when he had gone some 200 yards below 
he halted and barked. By a circuitous route the men gained 
the spot, and there found the corpse of the hapless tra 
covered with snow, only a portion of his plaid protruding 
They carried him back to the house which he had only left, 
weak befure in robust bealth and excellent spirits. Upon ex. 
amination his skull was found to be dreadfully fractured, ang 
a part of his upper lip gene. He had apparently lost his foot 
ing on the sli; platform of the mountain and rolled down 
with terrific impetus, falling on his face. His hat and stick 
were fonnd at some distance. He fell 260 yards. The firs 
160 yards he had rolled upon the snow ; the next 100 yard 
he fell from one rock to another, the last fall peing perpes 
dicular; he fell upon a rock and was literally to 
pieces. He wrote a letter to his father the day before his 
death, saying that he would return home in a few days: He 
was very fond of travelling, having gone over all the moun. 
— = Switzerland, Wales, and Cumberland.— English paper, 
Louis NaProtzon on TransiTion.—In periods of transi. 
tion—and this is their greatest danger—when it is ne 
cessary to choose between a glorious past and an unknown 
future, bold and unscrupulous men are those only who 
ves forward. Others, more timid and en. 
prejudices, remain in the shade, and are an ob 
stacle to the movement by which society is borne on to new 
ways. It is always a great evil for a country which has been 
& prey to agitation that honest men, or men, as Cicero 
called them, do not accept the modern ideas which by mode. 
rating they might direct. Hence profourd divisions. On the 
one hand, disreputable people profit by the good or evil pas 
sions of the crowd ; on the other, honourable, but passive or 
intractable, men oppose all progress, and provoke, by their 
obstinate legitimate impatience and deplorable 
violence. The opposition of these last mentioned has the 
double disadvantage of leaving the field clear to those who are 
less worthy, and of keeping up doubt in the minds of the 
floating mass who judge of parties more by the probity of in- 
dividuals than by the value of ideas. What passed in thos 
times at Rome is a strikin bor om of the fact. Was it not, 
indeed, just that people should hesitate to prefer to the fac 
tion which had at its head illustrious persons like Hortensius, 
Catulus, Marcellus, Lucullus, and Cato the party which 
counted in its ranks men like Catinius, Manlius, Catiline, Ve 





tinius, and Clodius? What more legitimate in the eyes of the 


descendants of the ancient families than that resistaace to all 
change, and the disposition to consider al) reform as utopian, 
and almost sacrilegious? What more | than to admire 
the firmness and soul of Cato, who, still young, braved the 
threat of death rather than admit the possibility of becoming 
one day the defender of the cause of the allies demanding the 
rights of Roman citizens? And how should they not enter 
into the feelings of Catulus and Hortensius defeading with 
obstinacy the privileges of the aristocracy, and manifesting 
their fears at the onward impulse to concentrate all authority 
in a single person ? 

And yet the cause supported by such men was doomed to 
perish, like everything that has completed its time. In 
spite of their virtues, were only an obstacle the more ia 
the regular march of civilization, because they were deficient 
in the quality which is most essential in times of revolution— 
the faculty of uaderstanding the requirements of the moms:t 
and the problems of the future. Instead of seeking out what 
could be saved from the wreck of the old régime, which wai 
going to pieces on that most formidable of rocks—corruption 
of public morsls—they refused to admit that the institutions 
to which the Republic had been indebted for ite greatnes 
would prove the cause of its decline. Terrified at every inno 
vation, they confounded in the same proscription the sedition 
of a few Tribunes and the just demands of the people. Ba 
their influence was so considerable, and the ideas that were 
hallowed by them held such an empire over their minds, that 
they would still have obstructed the triumph of the popular 
cause, had not Cesar, by putting himself at its head, given it 
new lustre and irresistible force. A party, like an army, can 
not conquer but under a leader worthy to command it, aad 
all who, since the time of the Gracchi, had raised the flag of 
reform had sullied it with blood and degraded it with revolt 
Cesar raised it up m1 and purified it. In order to consti- 
tute his party he had, it is true, sometimes recourse to agenls 
far from estimable. The best architect can only build with 
the materials he has at band; but his constant thought wa 
to associate in his designs the most respectable men. He 
8 no effort to gain over Pompey, Crassus, Cicero, Ser 
vilius, Cepio, Q. Fusius Calenus, 8. Sulpicius, and magzy 
others of the same stamp. In moments of transition, whea 
the old system is in extremity and the new one not yetia 
place, the greatest difficulty does not consist in overcoming 
obstacles which are opposed to the installation of a Gover 
ment called for by the wishes of the country, but in solidly 
establishing it; in founding it on the co-operation of honout 
able men penetrated with the new ideas, and firm in thet 
principles.— Life of Julius Cesar. 


Tue Pore anD THE DvELLIST&—The correspondent of the 
Morning Post writes from Rome as follows :—*“ Your readen 
may remember the excitement produced here in the corps of 
noble guards by the circumstance that one of their members, 
young Prince Ruspoli, overlooked an affront he rec«‘ved it 

ublic from Don Filippo Orsini, the only son and ir of 
Prince Orsini. The Pope is certainly yf averse from 
ling, as he has shown by subscribing 50 scudi to the funi 
with which a sword of honour is to be presented to the three 
non-combatant Prussian officers who had the moral couragt 
to refuse a challenge, and therefore, Prince Orsini’s son # 
not called out, a8 customary in such cases. But the prince 
anxious for his safety, and fearing no doubt 
some vendetta, sent him to travel, for the double purpose of 
completing his education and getting him out of harm's way. 
Consequently Don Filippo set out and arrived in due time 
at Vienna, where duelling is certainly not held to be such § 
crime as in the Papal dominions. 

There happened to be in garrison there an Italian officer ia 
the Austrian service,a member of the Ruspoli family, 
uncle to the young guardia nodile already mentioned. 
honour of his house, this officer sent a 











Mr. Ritson on ‘th ect of his , and 
thought there was no real ground for fear if the expeditions | the latter, on Wednesday ge wth cums chee ahem 
were equipped and furnished by the aid of experience|taineers, started in search of their missing guest, 


dei ane a OSes we ~ 
ly arranged were weapons selected—and, 

ha ineffectually, Don Filippo received the off 
oar’s Callet wagh bie ores. cingulen coincidence attend 




















the Austrian court, but that, being without any uniform, he 
would be honoured, if allowed, to wear some — uni- 
form on the occasion. His Holiness immediately replied that 
the young prince should have the insignia of the Pian Order, 
to which is annexed a scarlet uniform. It ha th 
testimonial of his sovereign’s benevolence ed Don Filippo 
on the very morning that he the Pope’s firmly- 
expressed prohibition of duelling. It is now understood that 
no duellist will be allowed to stay in Rome, and the last two 
who fought—two Neapolitans—although they took = 
caution of crossing the Italian frontier first, were informed on 
their return to Rome that their passports were ready for them.” 


e. 





Tue Late Duc pz Morny.—Men of the Time supplies the 
following memoir of the duke : 

Charles Auguste-Louis, Comte de Morny, was born at Paris 
the 23d October, 1811. His family and parentage are matters 
of conjecture, though he is bears well understood to be the 
illegitimate child of an eminent French statesman. His early 
education was conducted by the Comtesse de Souza, and sub- 
sequeatly, in company with M. Edgar Ney, he carried off 
prizes at the Lycée Buonaparte. His precocious intelligence 
caused Talleyrand on one occasion to say, “ This little gen- 
tleman will be a minister some day.” 

Iu 1832 M. de Morny, after having passed two years at the 
Staff College, received a commission in the 1st ment of 
Lancers. “Fie served with distinction in Africa, under the 
Jate Dake of Orleans, and under the command of General 
Changarnier took in the cam of Mascara, and the 
first campaign of Constantine, in the latter of which he was 
wounded. He was several times mentioned in yw orders, 
and received a decoration for saving the of General 
Trézel. 

Retiring from the army in 1838, and possessed of in- 
dependent means, M. de Morny devoted himself to industrial 
and economical questions, buying a large manufactory for 
the production of sugar from beetroot, and writing y on 
the same subject. In 1842 he was returned to the Chamber 
of Deputies by the electors of Puy-de-D6me, and spoke several 
times on financial and industrial questions. After the revo- 
jution of 1848 he at first kept aloof from politics, but in 1849 
be was returned by his old constituency to the Legislative 
Assembly, where he at once proceeded to identify himself 
with the policy of the Elysée. 

Previous to and during the famous coup d'éat he was one 
of the very few who were in the confidence of the Emperor, 
when he took upon his own shoulders the responsibility of 
arresting or dispersing that section of the National Assembly 
which endeavoured to organize a sort of legal resistance 

inst the attempt. He was Minister of the Interior till the 
flowing January, when he resigned on the question of the 
confiscation of the Orleans property. He was returned, how- 
ever, to the Corps Législatif, as Government candidate for 
Claremont, and in 1854 succeeded M. Billault as president of 
that body. He represented France at the Court of Russia 
during the coronation of the Emperor Alexander IL, and mar- 
ried at the same time a Russian lady of high rank and great 
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with wealth. His name of latter years has been mixed up with 
ating nearly every kind of commercial projects—canals, railways, 
ority mines at home and abroad, credit societies, and industrial en- 





terprises. He has a passion for works of art, of which he 















































































































possesses a great collection. He wears the Grand Cross of 
. 4 the Legion of Honour, as well as several foreign orders. 
ore in 
icient A Free-EaTer Disposep oF.—A singular incident occurred 
ion— at the Café Frangais in 1816, at the corner of the Rae Laffitte. 
om* ct A celebrated dueilist entered and began insulting all the per- 
, what isons who were seated at dinner; he boasted of his courage, 
h wai ad declared his determination to kill a certain M. de F——. 
uption A gentieman present, disgusted at such braggart inse’->ce, 
ations quietly walked up to this fire-eater, and addressed him - 
atness As you are such a dangerous customer, perhaps you will ac- 
y inno commodate me, by being punctual at the entrance to the Bois 
edition ie Boulogne, near the Porte Maillot, at mid-day to-morrow: 
. Ba ier I cannot get there, but depend upon my arriving in 
L were ue time with swords and pistols.” The duellist Vegan to de- 
is, that ar, saying he did not know what right @ stranger had to 
yop ular sup the cudgels of M. de F——; to which the gentleman 
iven i plied, “I have done so because I am anxious to rid society 
Ly, call Mfadsngerous fellow like yourself, and would recommend 
it, aod ou before you go to bed to make your will. I will under- 
flag of ¢to order your coffin and pay your funeral ex ”" He 
revolt en gave the waiter a note of 1,000 francs, with the injunc- 
consti- hon that his orders should be executed before eleven the fol- 
) agen owing day. This had the desired effect of intimidating the 
id with ally, who left Paris the following day, and never more was 
ght = of or seen in publie.—Gronow's ions. 
en. 
ro, Set- Ay Eastern TRAVELLER.—The Duc de Brabant, eldest 
d masy on of the King of the Belgians, who is travelling in the East 
mn, whet Hair his health incognito, arrived by the Simla on the 11th inst., 
ot yet it HiMBod landed under a salute from Fort William, proceeding at 
TcomIng ce to Government-house. Several dinner parties were 
Govert during his stay, and on the 13th H. R. H. attended an 
n solidly mbly ball in the Town-hall, accompanied by the Viceroy. 
honour a the afternoon of the 14th inst.,some gentlemen of long ex- 
in thet ve in India were admitted to an audience with the 
it, who expressed astonishment at the size and - 
ce of Calcutta, and evinced much interest in the 
nt of the tbe empire. H.R. H. seemed especially interested in the 
ir readem districts and the sale of the waste lands, regarding the 
corps of tivation of tea as a new interest deserving -— possible 
members, iPcouragement from an enlightened Government. It is only 
erred be hoped that the Government will see it in the same light 
< veit ‘unavoidably presents itself to a fo’ Prince. 
rom cuel On the 15th H.R. Hand his suite left cutta for Benares, 
‘the fond Ti special train, with the V saloon carriage, being 
the three ced at his service. An escort of the Lahore Light Horse 
1 courag? ‘a waiting at Government-house at half-past 10, and at 11 
s son ¥# Ii Viceroy accompanied the Duke down the grand 
he prince [@P tte carriage and there took leave of him, an invitation to 
no cot 'o Calcutta having been cordial! Lieut.-Col. 
purpose side-de-camp on the personal the Viceroy, has 
rms way: d the Duke of Brabact up-country as a travelling 
a due time panion, and to show him the most le places in 
be such § the rest Delhi, to which Col. Bisne will 











as he served with his regiment, H. M.’s 
: ofantry, during the siege and at the storming of 
cty daring the mutiny.— Calcutta Englishman, June a 


& Bive Croak.—In the year 1804, 8 woman named 
mret Milligan, the wife of an itinerant Irish 
i by her husband, by being thrown into the Crinan 



































derer; but they identified the dead body of the woman as 

that of Milligan’s wife, and they recognized the cloak as being 

similar to the one worn by the man who threw Margaret 

[iitigse inte the canal. It was further Ved at the trial 
at Mi 


commonly had such a cl 
but then the same species of garment was much worn at that 
time by the poorer classes in Scotland, and none of the wit- 
nesses could swear that the cloak in question was the identical 
one thrown off by the murderer in the heat of the chase. 
a seemed on the high road to an acquittal, when a 
ittle old man, the last of the witnesses (it should be recollec- 
ted that, in , the accused is unaware of the evidence 
that will be brought against him until the trial comes on, un- 
less he chooses to go to a great expense), was placed in the 
witness-box. This man swore that he had made a blue cloak 
for the prisoner (whom he had known for a long time) about 
twenty years before. He said ke should know that cloak 
among ten thousand, for too little cloth was given to him to 
work with, and he was obliged to make a great many joins, to 
cut the cape very small, and to introduce two triangular pieces 
of cloth of a lighter colour under the cape. The cloak was now 
produced, and the witness pointed out all the peculiarities 
which he described. At this remarkable and most dramatic 
conclusion to the case, a murmur of astonishment ran through 
the court; the prisoner became livid; and, the chain of evi- 
dence being now considered complete, the man was found 
guilty, and was subseq’ ly hanged. The story, which is 
certainly most striking, bears some resemblance to the 

ually astonishing narrative (preserved in the “ Harleian 

iscellany,” vol. iv.) of the trial for murder of Major Strange- 
ways, in the time of Richard Cromwell. 


CyHess. 
PROBLEM, No. 845.—By Herr N. Niklaew, of Siberia. 
BLACK. 








A 
la Y Vis 
YX 


a) 








White to play and mate in 5 moves. 


SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 844. 


White. Black. 
1. RtoK Kt4 | 1. P tks R (best) 
2. BtoK BS 2. K to E 4 (best) 
& 9 toQ6 ch | 8. K tks 8 
4. Kt to K Kt 3, mate. 
A Game vet between Mr. Versteven, of the Rotterdam Chess 
Club, and Mr. F. Deacon. 








White(D.) Black (V.) White(D.) Black (V.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 20 Kto Kt2 PtoQKt3 
2 PtoQé4 PtoQB3 Se bee Bto “4 
SPtoQB4 PtoQ4 22 QRto oa ng & 
+t ed aH 23 QKttoKB2 AE) 

5 PtoK5 Kt to B3 73 Bus QR K Ktto KKt sq 
6PtoKB4 PtoK B38 2 BtksQRP Qtks B 
TKKttoKB3 PtoKKt3 (|26 QRtks Kt y bad Thy 
8 Bt K2 Bto K Kt” *QR*o°BS PtoK RS 
9 KttoQB3 KKtto’ C sq PtoK Kt4 
10 BtoK 3 PtoQ a5 Bto K Kt2 
11 Castles Custh ; 30 sq toQkK3 

+ bag }- B tot 81+ its Rto K Bag 
13 PtoK Kt4 KRt« 32 B2 ttoK2 
14 BtoK B2 Q tages | 32 -KKtP KR tks Kt 
15 BtoK Kt3 P tks % Ostes R tks R 

16 K BP tks P Seon 35 Rtks R P tks B 

17 BtoK B4 two QkKts 36 RtoK BT? KttoK Ktsq 
18 QKttoQk4  } R2 37 Ktto K R5, and wins. 

19 QKttoQB5 BtoQBaq 

Tue ManrsEiL_es Porters.—Marseilles, keeping with 
modern improvements, has opened a magnificent Impée- 


rial, a colossal préfecture, a magnificent palais de justice, a 
museum which promises to be a wonder, and has organized a 
company of docks and warehouses worthy of the principal 
port in the Mediterranean. It appears, however, that the 
celebrated ion of porters or portefaiz of Marseilles, 
who for centuries have had the privilege of the —_—, and 
storage of merchandise on the principal quays, look — 
this institution of the docks with no small jealousy. he 
docks offered to commerce the advantages of celerity, security, 
commodiousness, and economy, which the system of porter- 
could not give. Hence, a war broke out between the 
and the Dock Company; the former being called 
anti-progressionists, and the latter monopolists. The dock 
proprietors offered work to the porters, which some, f ng 
the freedom of the corporation which they had , aC- 
ee These were at once deprived of all rights to munici- 
succour in case of old age or present , and the 
excitement became so great that the town garrison was 
to be reinforced. It 1s plain that the Dock Company 
can have only a moral monopoly, such as railways now pos- 
sess with regard to mail coaches ; and it is still more certain 
that, if the inhabitants of Marseilles do not, by the proper ex- 
tension of docks, keep pace with the demands of modern 
commerce, merchants will find it their interest to discharge 
their cargoes at some other port, such as Genoa or Trieste.— 


° 


A 





when travelling; | bourb 


-_ learn 
Hiesiasp Herurr.—Duncan Marshall, the well-known ’ 
leshire, 
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ed this affray. Prince Orsini had waited upon the Pope to | flight, to increase his speed. These individuals were too far | on Rushfleld-bill, two miles up from the — toad, where 
inform his Holiness that bis son was about to be presented at | away at the time of the murder to see the features of the mur- | his hermitage was situate. Duncan was bora and brought 


up in this quarter, and followed the occupation of a fisher- 
man. He was eccentric in his disposition from an earl 

and his intellect showed considerable weakness, but, stil ee 
was kind and gentle, and became a favourite in the > 
ood. Having taken a fancy to a piece of ground at 
foot of Rushfield-hill, about a mile and a half up from the 
bead of Holy Loch or Kilmun, and about the same distance 
from at a point remarkable for the picturesque 
grandeur of its Highland scenery, having before it the en- 
trance to three magnificent glens which open up from the 
head of the Holy Loch—viz., Glen Lean, Glenmissen, and the 
Valley of the Eck—he applied to Mr. Campbell of Monzie, 
the erence of Kilmun estate, for the ground on which to 
build a hermitage. Mr. my Oey at once granted it free, and 
here for many years Duncan has lived, his only co 

being a few pet During the summer months the hermi- 
tage was visited by parties from all ene who were spend- 
ing their holydays at the coast, and Duncan was at times be- 
sieged by visitors. om he made a further request to Mr. 
Campbell, that he should be buried on this flat two miles 
above the hermitage, which was granted, Mr. Campbell assur- 
ing him that he would see to it and pay all expenses. Health 
began to fail Duncan, and three years ago he was, much 
against his will, removed to Dunoon, where he died. Mr, 
Campbell, although not now proprietor, on hearing of Dun- 
can’s death, communicated with the new proprietor, Mr. 
Patrick of Benmore, who cordially agreed to join Mr. Camp- 
bell in carrying out the hermit’s desire, and, w Mr. Camp- 
bell agreed to pay all the expenses, Mr. Patrick sent hie factor 
and a body of stout Highlandmen to carry the coffin up the 
hill. The funeral was attended by 100 persons, of whom 88 
went to the top, notwithstanding that the snow on the hill- 
side was knee-deep and most dangerous, the ascent occupying 
two hours. The services were conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Clark, of the united parishes of Dunoon and Kilmun.— 
Scotsman. 





IMPERIAL AND Rorat Avutsors.—There is to-day a slight 
lu)! in the criticism on the “ History of Julius Cesar. 
has almost exhausted its ideas on the preface,and is now y 
awaiting the appearance of the work itself. The following 
list of crowned heads who have, like Napoleon IIL, also 
peared before the world as authors, is published by the : 
apers: Charlemagne wrote a book nst the doctrines of 
Felix rhy and one on the question of the worship of im- 
ages: the r Frederick 11. was the author of a treatise 
on hunting ; Maximilian I. wrote the genealogies of several 
illustrious men ; Charles V. wrote a treatise on art, and an ac- 
count of his reign: Chilperic celebrated the dogma of the 
Trinity in verse; Alfred the Great composed hymns; Mar- 
uerite d’Orleans,Queen of Navarre, wrote the “ Marguerite des 
arguerites” and the “ Contes de la Reine de Navarre ;” ae 
Elizabeth of England translated “ Sallust” and “ Sophocles ;” 
Mary Stuart at the Louvre a Latin discourse of her own 
composition, and also wrote sage A Charles IX. produced a 
poem on Hunting; Marguerite de Valois left behind her 
poems and memoirs; Henry IV. translated “Casar’s Com- 
mentaries ;” a portion of the same work was translated and 
published by Louis X[V.; Henry VIII. of England obtained 
his title of “Defender of the Faith” for his treatise 
against Luther ; James I. wrote several controversial works, 
and his famous treatise nst tobacco; Peter the Great com- 
d treatises on naval subjects; the Emperor of China, 
oam-Ti, who built the great wall, wrote several works ; Louis 
XVIII. composed anonymously comedies and fables ; Napo- 
leon L. made some valuable annotations on the “ Commentar- 
ies of Ceesar;” and Napoleon III. is the author of works on 
artillery and on pauperism in France. Now he has produced 
his magnum opus. The evening papers devote most of their 
8 that is most of their paper—to the subject of “ Julius 
Cesar ;” and M. Alexander Dumas, pere, is to lecture on the 
same subject to-morrow. There used to bea saying, “ dead as 


Julius Cesar,” but the — <3 has brought him to life again, 
and spoilt the proverb.—Paris letter, March 20, London Tele- 


graph. 





EccENTRICITIES OF PARISIAN TorLeTTEes.—To write of 
the eccentricities of Parisian toilettes would be an endless 
theme ; the ladies are likened to walking lustres, so profusely 
do they deck themselves with crystal ornaments, and all that 
glitters. Women as youtbful and fresh as spring, wear dresses 
covered with artificial insects, butterflies, izards, scarabees, 
shells, and birds, rain drops, and showers of bugles. Duchesses 
and marchionesses are to be seen at the theatre in red satin 
and — velvet jackets ornamented with steel, 
and Chinese embroideries ; all that is eccentric and showy is 
accepted with enthusiasm. The jewellery follows in the same 
wake: sleeve studs are made with “ Apartments to Let” writ- 
ten on them; gold brooches are fashioned with the four aces 
in black enamel, and ted as weath ks ; earrings 
are both heavy and long, and the necklaces are equally out of 
proportion. hat is delicate and feminine gives way to ex- 
aggeration and eccentricity.— Zhe Queen. 


Tue Sotprer Lennoxes.—The Earl of March has been 
mane ng to an ens and lieutenancy in the Grenadier 
uards, and by entering the Army has followed the steps of 
his predecessors. Charles, first Duke of Richmond, was em- 
loyed in active service in Flanders during the reign of 
illiam IIL, to whom he served as aide-de-camp to George I. 
and George IL ; his Grace was present as a Lieutenant-Gene- 
6 Se at the battle of Dettingen. The third 
and fourth Dukes also chose the mili profession, the for- 
mer holding the appointment of Master. of the Ord- 
nance, anc the latter that of Governor-General of Canada. 
The fifth Duke served throughout the Peninsula and Water- 








loo cam and drew forth the eulogiums of the bistorian 
of the former war, Napier. The sixth and t duke en- 
tered the military service early, but left it doing a few 


years’ duty with the Royal Horse Guards (Blues). 


Guy Fawkes Reprvivvs.—Mr. A. Gordon, C. EB, has 
—— a letter written to the Hon. Mr. Cowper, in which 

states that there are twenty steam-boilers under the floor 
of the House of Parliament, many of them working at bh 
pressure, and some of them not tested for ten or twelve 
years. Unless matters are carefully managed he aatici- 
pates a Guy Fawkes explosion. 


@ Waar 1s 4 Warersnep ?—As « Scotsman, I am surprised 
at the difficulty, as to the legitimacy of “ watershed.” 
To my ear it has ever been a reasonable and ex; ive word. 
Ina w nursery, “ O, please shed my hair,” “ Come hese, 
Jet me shed your hair,” “ Lassie, w 
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THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 


VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Sovenzion Cosmetic ResToRs- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 

MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
One-sixth off by the box of one dozen. Sold every- 
- where. 
~\ if your druggist has not these articles, TAKE NO 
OTHER, but send your order to 
VICTOR E. MAUGE: 

115 CuamBErs 


Sole Agent for the Society. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Is a concentrated extract of the choice root, so 
combined with other substences of still greater 
alterative wer as to afford an effectual anti- 
dote for ases Sarsapariila is reputed to cure. 
Such a remedy is surely wanted by those who 
suffer from Strumous ae, and that one 
which will accomplish their cure must prov 
has, of immense service to this large class 0 
our afflicted fellow-citizens. How completely this 
pound will do it has been proven by experiment on 
many of the worst cases to be found in the following com- 
lain 





TRESET. 





as this 


te :— 
° Scrofula, Scrofulous Swellings and Sores, Skin Diseases, 
Pimples, Pustules, Blotches, Eruptions, St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose < Syepe, Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Riug- 
worm, 
is or Venerial Disease \s expelled from the system by the 
ged use of this SansaPaRILLa, and the patient is left in 
comparative health. 

Female are caused by Scrofula in the blood, and are of- 
ten soon cured by this ExraacTt OF SaRSaPaRILLa. 

Do not discard this invaluable medicine, because you have 
been imposed upon by something pretending to be Sarsaparilla, 
while it was not. When you have used Argr'’s—then, and not 
till then, will you know the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute 
particulars of the diseases it cures, we refer you to Ayer’s Ameri- 
can Almanac, which the agent below named will furnish gratis to 
all who call for it. 

Aver’s Cataartic Prius, for the cure of Costiveness, Jaun- 
dice, Dyspepsia, oe Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Headache, 
Piles, Rheumatism, Heartbura arising from Disordered Stomach, 
Palio, or Morbid Inaction ot the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Ap- 
poo Liver — Dropsy, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, and 
a Dinner Pill. 

They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can take 
them pleasantly, and they are the best Aperient in the world for 
all the pa of a family physic. 

Pre by J.C. AYER Co., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all ite and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 





BROWN’S PATENT 
BABY TENDER; 
Or, Magic Spring Cradle. 


The most useful and delightful Nursery Invention of the age. 
From a Vertical and Noiseless CraDie, it is instantly converted 
into » Spxine Cuarn, KecLinine ovcn, Basy Jumpsr, Basr 
Horse, Basr Wacken, Hic watr, Norsery Cua, Hopsr 
Honss and hung — 4 It eer eo obviates the 
rocking motion, affords great 
lights children, and 


Saves the Expense of a Nurse. 
Any one ans your Baby Tender, will wonder how the 
r! 


nursery world has so long existed without such a comfort.—A. 
Oakey Hall, District Attorney, New York City. 


lconsider your invention a n adjunct to every house 
where there P pk B. — hoe Contral Presbyterian 
Church, Broome Street, New York City. 
Send for Illustrated Circular to 
BROWN & ©CO., 483 BROADWAY, NEWYORK. 


of the 
to mothers, exercises and de- 





GROVER & BAKER’S 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch Sewing Machine, 
495 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’sS 
STEEL PEN BSB, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 

FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU? 
THE UNITED STATES, 

AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
@1 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


Harry Owzn, Agent. 
WANTED. WANTED. 
T= NOS. OF THE LATE “NEW YORK CHURCHMAN” 
Ee the years 1846-47-48 and 49. «+ 


Y person poseeasing the above, and willing to with the 
will 1 the N 
_ won YS 08. of each year aS 


— 





NEW SKIRT FOR (865. 
THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE IN 


HOOP SKIRTS. 





their use. For Cui_pren, Misszs and Youre 
SUPERIOR to all others. 

THEY are the best quatity in every part and 
the LIGHTEST, most DESIRABLE, COMFORTABLE and 
SKIRT ever made. 


AMeERicA and the West Inprss. 
ta” INQUIRE FOR THE DUPLEX ELLIPTIC SKIRT. 


for a SINGLE DaY will never afterwards nm ghey with 
1z8 they are 

uestionably 
ONOMICAL 


FOR SALE in all rrrst cLass Storgs in this Crrr, and through- 
out the Unrrep Srares, Havana pve Cusa, Mexico, Sourn 


CREAT CIFT DISTRIBUTION! 
250,000 
WATOHES, CHAINS, DIAMOND RINGS, ETO. 
WORTH OVER 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS!! 
All to be sold for 
ONHB DOLLAR BACH!! 


Without regard to value!! And not to be paid for until you 
know what you are to receive!! 
SrLenpip Lest or ArticLes! ALL TO BE SoLD FoR Oxs 
Do.tiak Eacs ! 


250 Gents’ Gold Hunting case Watches ....... $70 to $150 each, 
250 ietiee Gold and Enamelled Hunting case 






WRERES 200... .cccccccrcesscccsecce 7 « 
‘900 Gents’ Hunting case Silver Watches . > 
500 Ladies Hunting case Silver Watches gabon 
100 Diamond Rings.............- 100 “ 

J. W. BRADLEY’S New Patent DUPLEX | #0 . “3 . 
3000 Gold Oval Band Bracelets g@ 
ELLIPTIC (or double) SPRING SKIRT. 5000 Chased Gold Bracelets .............00..0++ 5 10 « 
WESTS’ BRADLEY & CARY, (iste J. I. & J. O. West,) | 2000 Chatelaine Chains and Guard Chains ...... 5 “ 20 = 
SOLE PROPRIETORS and MANUFACTURERS, 97 CHAM- | Thjy Solitaire and Gold Brooches .............- te Be 
BERS and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, New York. 2000 Lava and Florentine Brooches ............ 4“ 64 
THIS INVENTION consists of Durtex (or two) Extiptic | 5000 Coral, Opal, and Emerald Brooches........ Se 
Steel SPRINGS, ingeniously BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRMLY to- | 9200 Gold, My Pearl Ear Drops... ..... oe 
er, EDGE to EDGE, making the ToveHEST, most FLexra.e, | 5000 ig vaand Florentine Ear Drops 4‘* 8 
-| BLASTIO, and DURABLE SPRING ever used. They seldom BEND or | 7900 Coral, and Emerald Ear Drops ...... ae ge 
BREAK, like the Single Springs, and consequently preserve their s b mya ene Work Keve teeseeeees +" ” * pS 
caneact and SRAWEsTCL BEATS TWIGS 68 LONS On any CUNT! to5) Dun and Vest Ribbon Glides........ 38 19 « 
5000 Sets Solitaire Sleeve Buttons, Stud mS i. g © 
THE WONDERFUL FLEXIBILITY and great ComFoRT and PLEA- | 3000 Gold Thimbles, Pencils, &c. .... iw , iw 
suRz to any Lapy wearing the Durcex Evuiptic Sxrrt will be | 10000 Miniature Lockets ............. 2,50 * 8 “« 
experteness ow in all crowded AssemMBLizs, Opsras, | 4000 og ‘* Magic Spring eee @&s 
CaRRIAGES, ILR0OaD Cars, CuuRCH Prws, Axmomatrs, for | 3000 Gold Tooth rosses, &c.......... -s* 6 ¢ 
Promenave and Houss Dress, as the Skint can be FOLDED when | 5000 Plain Gold Rings ........-....----0. cseeee 4“ lo * 
in use to OCCUPY a small Prace as easily as a Sire or Mustrn | 5010 Chased “ ooo. cece cece ee cece ceeece 4* 32 
Dress. 10000 Stone Set and Signet Rings ............ 2,50 “* » Be. 
A Lapr having enjoyed the pleasure, comfort and great conve- | 10000 California Diamond Rings................. a“ 10 * 
nience of WEaRING the DurLtex ELLIpTic Stes. Spaine Sxrrt | 7500 Sets Ladies Jewelry—Jet and Gold......... so? 1 * 


IED inn o's detect sucodessecdeccdee ba Bt 

10000 Gold Pens, Silver extension Holders, and - 
ED cnntisncuunces nheseakennsh dubewsive se 

10000 Gold Pens and Gold Mounted Holders. .... + 6« 
5000 Gold Pens and Gold extension Holders. .... 6“ 10 “ 
$000 Silver Goblets and Drinking Cups.......... 5“ 20 “ 
3000 Silver Cruet Stands .... 50“ 
2000 Silver Fruit Baskets ..... so 





In mgs ww ar of the great stagnation of trade in the manu- 





oF 
NEW YORK. 


Capital Stock.......... 
SHARES $100 BACH. 
WORKING CAPITAL $800,000 IN STOCK 
AND $100,000 IN CASH, 





HON. JAMES DsPEYSTER OGDEN, 
President. 


JAMES WADSWORTH, 
Vice-President. 


EDWARD 8. RICH, Esq., 
Treasurer. 


LEWIS BENTON, Esq., 
Secretary. 


—_— 


proved by Judge Parsons, of San Francisco. 
Prof. Silliman says of this property : 


earth in California.” 


pany at $20 per share will be received by 
JAMES WADSWORTH & CO., 
61 Cedar Street, New York. 


tained at the above address. 


PACIFIC COAST PETROLEUM CO., 


- 85,000,000. 


The property of this Company consists of a perpetual lease of 
about 75,000 acres of Oil Territory, in San Lewis, Obispo County, 
State of California, lying on and near the Pacific Ocean. The 
titles to the property have been thoroughly examined and ap- 


“ When riding all day over the most beautiful grasing and 
wheat lands, one finds on a given line of strike, a constantly re- 
ourring series of Oil Springs and great pools of Petroleum in va- 
rious stages of evaporation, from thin oil to thick tar, margined 
with a mass of tenacious tar in which cattle are often stalled, the 
impression made by such facts is far stronger than can be con- 
veyed by words. Familiar with the early history of Oil Oreek from 
1854, and with the Oil Regions of Western Virginia and Kentucky, 
I found all the natural indications of these regions completely 
dwarfed by what is laid open to the observer on the face of the 


Subscriptions for a limited amount of the Stock of this Com- 


Particular attention is called to the reports of Prof. B. Silliman 
and Col. J. Williamson, which, with the Prospectus, can be ob- 


facturing districts of England, through the war having cut off the 
papply o cotton, a large quantity of valuable Jewelry, originally 
inten for the English market, have been sent off for sale in 
this country, and MUST BE SOLD AT ANY SACRIFICE! 


Under these circumstances, ARRANDALE & CO,, om uo 
Agents for the principal European Manufacturers, have resolved 


upon a 
Great Gift Distribution, 
subject to the following regulations : 
All Articles sold at ONE DOLLAR each 
without regard to value! 

Certificates of the various articles are first put into ane, 

sealed up, and mixed; and when ordered, are taken ont withou 
to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair chance. 
On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what you are to have, 
and it is at your option to send the Dollar and take the article or 
not. Purchasers may thus obtain a Gold Watch, Diamond 
or apy set of Jewelry on our list, 
FOR ONE DOLLAR! 

In all transsctions by mail, we shall charge for forwarding the 
Certificates, paying pos and —y the busin 25 te 
each, which must be osed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; eleven for $2; thirty for $5; 
sixty-five for $10; and a hundred for $15. 

semen oon © Agents will be allowed ten cents on 
every Certificate ord by m, provided their remittance 
amount to One Dollar. 


Agents will collect 25 cents for every 
certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, elther in cash or Postage 


Stamps. 
ARRANDALE & Co., 
167 Broadway, New York. 


HOYT’S HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
RESTORES GRAY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR. 

It does not affect the colour of the natural hair, but acts on 
that which is turned gray, and makes it so perfectly natural that 
no one would know you ever had a gray hair. 

HOYT’S IMPERIAL COLOURING CREAM changes light 
and red hair to a beautiful dark brown. 

HOYT’S MINNEHAHA HAIR GLOSS, superior to any Hair 
Dressing in use. Sold by Druggists. Circuiars sent free. 

JOSEPH HOYT & CO., 
No. 10 University Place, New York 


A “Cough,” ‘** Cold,” or 


If allowed to results in 
serious Pulmonary and Bronchial af- 
fections, oftentimes incurable. 
BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROOHES 
Reach directly the affected and give almost instant reliel 
tarrh they are beneficial. Obtals 
Broncuia. which have 
proved the! 
Among the many eminent 8i who use the “ 
~ ingers e “ Troch 


Mi Ratey Goo sd stb of as Nop Tass Sm 
r. and others of the 
Covent Garden, - 

























BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Omees, {3S BAe Ne TE 


Oapital Surplus.......... mie conevcnsil $3,160,000 
Lossesalready paid..... 0600 cecen cocnseutll 1,000,000 
Annual Income..........-- eececee eveccees - 860,000 


assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GEO. M. ENEVITT, 





Manager in the U. &. and Canada 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 


A Branch House is opened in London for the sale of “ Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,”’ which have been so justly celebrated 
Or te ee enantio Beet Disetume. Their value 
been pro y an experience of many years, and are highly 
recommended and prescribed by medical = others of 
eminence. Price 85 cts. per Box.” ori 

JOHN L BROWN & SON, Propristors, 


Sold by most Chemists and Medicine Deal ‘e United 
Staten, Bath Provinces and Great Beitiae = © 


Loxpon Deport, 205, Htc Hotzorx, W.C. 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
and N Lass 
onder rele prom einen, > Se 
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